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FOREWORD 

The “principal as an administrator” may seem to be a rather vague topic 
for a publication of this nature. However, the premise which is basic to this 
particular approach is that the principal has important activities in the area 
of “general administration.” As a basic conceptual framework, the rather well 
used analysis of the administrative process was used for the set of papers in 
tlie Lecture Series. The introductory paper by Erwin Miklos in fact presents 
the analytical framework within which the remaining papers are set. 

One observation can be offered here; it is that all of the papers should 
lie examined if one is to obtain a point of view about the principal as adminis- 
trator. Just as the administrative process itself cannot justifiably be separated 
into discrete “functions,” the papers in this volume are most useful if taken 
as a whole rather than piece meal. Perhaps the main theme running 
through the papers is that the principal’s role has become highly complicated, 
that there is some disagreement as to the precise nature of the role, and 
that those who are principals or who work with principals should attempt 
to develop a reasonable perspective on the principals* job. The papers in 
this publication constitute one attempt to develop such a perspective. * 

D. A. MacKay, Coarse Director 







THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 

E. MIKLOS 

A principal is an administrator. The tasks 
which confront him and the activities in 
which he is expected to engage are similar 
to those of other administrators. It follows, 
therefore, that significant insights into the 
work of a principal may be obtained from 
analyses of the nature of administration and 
of administrative behavior. It is the intent 
of this paper to relate some considerations 
of administration as a general process within 
organizations to the administrative tasks of 
a principal. 

A Concept of Administration 

Administration is an integral and es- 
sential part of all organized activity. It is 
not something which is forced or imposed 
as an unnatural addition upon a series of ac- 
tivities or upon the work of a group. Al- 
though organized activity implies the pre- 
sence of administration, the activity does not 
dictate a particular form of administration. 
The form of administration varies with the 
demands of particular situations, with the 
preferences of members of the organization, 
and with the preferences of those who hold 
administrative positions. It may make some 
sense to question whether a particular way 
of administering an organization is the most 
appropriate or suitable way: it makes little 
sense to question whether or not the activity 
requires administration. 

Whenever collective action is required, 
whenever there is a need for order in a 
series of activities, whenever a group seeks 
to attain a goal, administration is required. 
In some types of loosely organized activities, 
organizational and administrative tasks are 
carried out as part of the ongoing work 
without formalization or specialization. In 
more complex situations, administration be- 
comes the responsibility of particular mem- 
bers of the organization. The principulship 
is the focus of that specialization in the ad- 
ministration of a school. 

Some indication of both the diffuse and 
the specific aspects of administrative activity 
are revealed by particular conceptualizations 
of administration. One definition of ad- 
ministration states that it is '‘the total of 
the processes through which appropriate hu- 
man and material resources are made avail- 



able and made effective for accomplishing 
the purposes of an enterprise,” 1 This sug- 
gests that some aspects of administration are 
dispersed throughout an organization even 
though major aspects of it are centralized 
in the responsibilites of those designated as 
administrators. The more complex the or- 
ganization task, the greater appears to be 
the tendency to remove administrative func- 
tions from member? in general and to assign 
them to particular individuals. This is where 
the principal enters the scene. The major 
responsibility for making certain that con- 
ditions exist for effective teaching and learn- 
ing resides with him, even though teachers 
and others may share in what might be 
called administrative work. One of the di- 
lemmas in any organized activity relates to 
decisions of who should be involved in what 
particular ways in administration. Relieving 
people of administrative responsibilities frees 
them to devote more time to their specialized 
tasks but removes them from areas of de- 
cision making which may be of concern to 
them. The extent to which and the way in 
which teachers can or should be involved 
in administration are topics for lengthy dis- 
cussion. 

If administration is conceptualized as a 
process which is present in an organization, 
we can now raise some questions about the 
elements or components of this process. What 
are the essential processes for making avail- 
able and making effective human and ma- 
terial resources so that the. purposes of an 
enterprise might be accomplished? What 
components of the process must be present 
in schools to ensure that effective teaching 
and learning will take place? Some tentative 
answers to these questions are revealed by 
various analyses of the process of adminis- 
tration. 

Administration as a Process 

Historically, viewing administration as 
a process was one of the first approaches 
selected in attempting to theorize about ad- 
ministration. It is still one of the most use- 
ful ways of seeking answers to questions 
about the nature of administration and the 
work of administrators. It is also the ap- 
proach that is perhaps the only one which 
is unique to administration. 
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More than fifty years ago. Fayol at- 
tempted to describe the essential adminis- 
trative functions or processes: he considered 
the r iements of managing to he planning, 
organizing. coordinating, controlling, and 
commanding.* About twenty years later, in 
an analysis specific to public administration. 
CJuIick discussed the work of a chief exe- 
cutive in terms of the functions of planning, 
organising, coordinating, staffing, directing, 
reporting, and budgeting." These lists of 
action words have been revised and extend- 
ed by various analysts of the administrative 
process as is shown in Table I.' 

Generally, the lists are intended to be 
both descriptive and prescriptive: that is, 
the components not only describe what ad- 
ministration is but also indicate what ad- 
ministrators should do. Successive writers 
have added components and redefined others 
in an effort to make the list more complete 
and also consistent with current thought 
about administrative practice. To some de- 
gree the lists indicate changing ideology 
about ’‘good” administration: for example, 
controlling and commanding seem to have 
given way to stimulating and influencing. 



Although the writers vary in the components 
or elements which they have identified, in 
the stress which they place on interrelation- 
ships. and in the emphasis upon sequence 
in the administrative process, there are also 
many points of similarity in their analyses. 
The attempts to describe and prescribe have 
already been mentioned. One other simi- 
larity is that these are all armchair analyses: 
the identification of the components is based 
on experience and reflection, not on empiri- 
cal research into the nature of administrative 
activity. 

One of the most recent formulations is 
that developed and described by Litchfield. 
He places emphasis on both the interrela- 
tionship and the sequence of components as 
he proposes that the administrative process 
is a “cycle of action” which includes the 
specific activities of decision making, pro- 
gramming. communication, controlling, and 
reappraising.'* He states: 

In an idealized form it occurs as a 
logical sequence in which there is a pro- 
gression from the making of a decision 
to the interpretation of the decision in 
the form of specific programs, to the 
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communication of that programmed de- 
cision. to the establishment of controls 
for the realization of the decision, and 
finally to the reappraisal of the decision 
as programmed, communicated, and con- 
trolled.* 1 

The elements which Litchfield presents ap- 
pear. at least on the surface, to be reason- 
ably meaningful. However, the stress which 
is placed on the cycle of action seems to 
present administration as a more mechanistic 
activity than it probably is: it implies much 
more rationality and deliberate action than 
characterizes the work of most administra- 
tors. Litchfield, and others who present a 
“cycle** analysis, recognize that the cycle 
may be shortened and that each element in- 
volves other elements as well. Decision mak- 
ing does not always lead to reappraisal; de- 
cision making may well involve reappraising 
and communicating. In view of these in- 
herent difficulties it is questionable whether 
much is to be gained, in developing a concept 
of administration, from an over-emphasis on 
a cycle or sequence of action. Accordingly, 
a more simplified approach lias been adopted 
for this paper; the elements of the process 
will be identified, their interrelationship 
will be recognized, but each will be discussed 
separately. 

Components of the Administrative Process 

The description of the administrative pro- 
cess which seems most useful for the pur- 
poses of this paper is the one presented by 
Gregg, 7 Mis formulation is eclectic: he in- 
cludes components which have be^ n ac- 
cepted since the earliest analyses as well 
as those which have been included only 
recently. Table I identifies the seven com- 
ponents of the administrative process as 
planning, organizing, coordinating, evaluat- 
ing, decision making, communicating, and 
influencing. Although Gregg does not place 
these in any ixirticular order, they will he 
described in a sequence which might well 
be that in which these occur in at least some 
administrative activities, 

PLANNING. The basic concept of an 
administered organization as involving a 
logical, rational, progression toward the ac- 
complishment of some objectives implies 
planning. Planning in an organization in- 
volves both deciding what to do and deter- 
mining how this is to bo done: it involves 
both the identification of objectives and the 
laying out of alternatives for the achieve- 
ment of the objectives. Although planning is 
a function of all administrators, it might 



become the specific responsibility of a par- 
ticular department in a complex operation. 
Carrying out research and preparing pro- 
posals for courses of action may involve 
numerous people in industrial concerns. 
What planning is required in education par- 
ticularly at the level of the school and how 
adequately is it being carried out? 

DECISION MAKING . In the views of 
some analysts, administration and decision 
making are almost synonymous: adminis- 
trative behavior is seen as decision making 
behavior, and the organization is viewed 
as a structure for decision making. Al- 
though this leads to some fruitful theorizing, 
there may yet he some advantages to re- 
taining a more narrow concept of decision 
making. There is no question about the 
fact that much of the work of an adminis- 
trator involves making decisions. He either 
makes the decisions, creates structures and 
conditions for making decisions, or controls 
the decision making process in an organiza- 
tion, During the planning phase various al- 
ternatives are identified: although this phase 
has involved some decision making, de- 
cisions of more consequence are made in the 
selection of one from among a number of 
possible alternatives. In the administration 
of education we have numerous unresolved 
questions about who should be making what 
decisions. What decisions should he made 
at the level of the province, at the level of 
the school system, and in the school? What 
arc appropriate decision areas for teachers 
and for administrators? How can the process 
of cooperative decision making be imple- 
mented or improved? What is an appropri- 
ate decision structure in education? Answers 
to these and similar questions would go a 
long way toward clarifying the decision mak- 
ing component of the administrative pro- 
cess, 

OKGAiV/Z/iVG. This is another com- 
ponent of the process which is closely linked 
to our general concept of administration. 
Frequently the good administrator is the 
one who can create order out of disorder 
in the most skillful manner: the good or- 
ganizer is the good administrator even 
though he may be less capable in other com- 
ments of the process. Once a decision has 
•en made, there is a demand for a means, 
for an organized way of achieving the ob- 
jective. This involves both long-term or- 
ganization in the form of a more or less 
permanent design as well as day to day or- 
ganizing or the establishing of relationships 
among parts of the system. A principal does 
much of his organizing at the beginning of 
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the your: however, as problems arise during 
llu* year and as now demands are made by 
teachers nr pupils, the organization lias to 
be changed. New persons may have to be 
incorporated into the structure and a place 
must be funnel for new activities. Over 
longer periods of time there is a need for 
even more organizing as objectives change, 
as new personnel enter the system, and as 
the system grown both in size and in diver- 
sity of program. Organizing has to be an 
on-going, a continuous activity. Perhaps 
one of the greatest faults of administrators 
is that they develop certain forms of or- 
ganization. certain ways of doing things, 
and then retain these after the circumstances 
for which they were appropriate have 
changed. 

Principals might usefully subject the 
general organization of the school to critical 
examination. What alternative ways are 
there for organizing teaching staff? How 
can the clay to day process of organizing he 
improved? Mow might certain problems of 
organizing be overcome so that desirable 
progiam changes could be introduced? 

COORDINATING. Organizing involves 
placing parts of an organization, whether 
human or material, in a certain relationship 
to each other. It is a matter of common ex- 
perience that some attention also needs to 
be given to maintaining that relationship 
among the parts. The activities of various 
individuals must be meshed with each other: 
resources have to be available at the right 
place at the right time. These tasks involve 
the function of coordinating. 

Mow much coordination is required in 
schools and in what areas is it required are 
difficult questions. Generally, considerable 
variation in such things as teaching methods, 
forms of pupil control, and similar practices 
are possible from classroom to classroom. 
However, there are limits to the possible 
variations. Certain minimums must he ob- 
served. practices have to he coordinated to 
some extent, either on the initiative ot teach- 
ers or as a result of administrative decisions. 
The need for coordination places limits on 
what individuals can do in much the same 
way as the need for organization involves 
limits. As a result, some conflicts and dilem- 
mas are present whenever there is a re- 
sistance to the imposition of controls. Prin- 
cipals might he advised to he sensitive to 
the problems inherent in over-coordination 
in order to avoid organizational problems 
ill this sphere. 

COM MU N I CA TI N G Administration, 

and even an organization, hinges upon com- 



munication. Information and decision:* have 
to he conveyed to appropriate centers: per- 
sons in certain offices must know what is 
taking place in other parts of an organiza- 
tion. Information about the effects of de- 
cisions must he transmitted from lower levels 
to higher levels. Administrators must he 
able to communicate with others both within 
and outside of the organization. More than 
this they must he able to establish com- 
munication channels so that there is com- 
munication where it is needed. This implies 
the need for both horizontal and upward 
communication as well as downward com- 
munication. 

Principals find themselves in a strategic 
location as far as school and school system 
communication is concerned. Information 
from the school to the school system and to 
the community is channelled through the 
principal. Similarly, communications and in- 
formation from these sources which is in- 
tended for the school as a whole passes 
through the office of the principal. This not 
only gives him access to much information 
but also places upon him the responsibility 
for accurate and effective transmission of 
the messages. What an* the most effective 
means of communication for specific pur- 
poses? What can be done to improve com- 
munication? What are some desirable and 
undesirable filters i;* a communication chan* 
nel ? These and other questions suggest 
some of the areas in which administrators 
should he knowledgeable about communica- 
tion. 

INFLUENCING. Gregg has selected "in- 
fluencing” as a component of the adminis- 
trative process over such possibilities as 
commanding, directing, and controlling. 
These and related terms give recognition 
to the need in organized activity for bring- 
ing influence to hear upon people who are 
members of the organization. Principals 
must he able to influence teachers and 
pupils if the school is to he organized and 
if the work is to he coordinated. Principals 
must alsc he able to influence administrative 
personnel at higher levels and community 
groups if the school is to receive the re- 
sources and support which it requires. In 
order to exert this influence a principal 
must he able to draw upon some source of 
influence. Part of this is the power which 
resides in the office, part of this resides in 
his own expertise, and part resides in the 
relationships which he is able to establish 
with others. For most principals the latter 
two are probably more important than is 
the former. A significant area for study in- 
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voices how principals might seek In increase 
llieir ability In influence and also bow to 
use that ability wisely and effectively. This 
implies knowing not only bow to influence, 
bn! also when to attempt to influence for 
what particular ends. 

EVAIAJATING. The final component of 
the administrative process involves apprais- 
ing or evaluating. Logically, it might be con- 
sidered the last step in the sequence of 
action: however, it is related to each of the 
other components as well. The- outcomes of 
a particular decision should be evaluated 
but evaluation is not restricted to ibis area. 
Evaluation can he applied also to the process 
of planning, to decision making, to assessing 
the effectiveness of the organization, and so 
on to include the entire administrative pro- 
cess. Tin* total effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion also needs to be assessed in some way 
even though this presents some very real 
problems in an enterprise such as education. 

Evaluation is one of the most difficult 
and complex aspects of the administrative 
process. How any particular decision, or 
step or activity is to be evaluated presents 
far greater problems than are involved in 
questions of how something is to be com- 
municated. for example. Not only do criteria 
have to be established but means have to 
bo developed for comparing results with 
established criteria. These and other con- 
siderations indicate some of the areas where 
significant improvements have to be made 
if evaluation in administration and in edu- 
cation is to heroine a meaningful activity. 

THE TOTAL PROCESS , One way of 
conceptualizing administration is to con- 
sider it as the total of the components des- 
cribed above. Effective administration in- 
volves not only effective performance in 
each of these but also appropriate emphasis 
and appropriate sequence in accordance with 
the demands of a particular situation. Per- 
haps some components of the process are 
more crucial to the work of a principal than 
are others; perhaps specific components are 
involved in particular task areas. This ana- 
lysis will be pursued in the following section 
in an attempt to relate the process in a 
more meaningful manner to the adminis- 
trative tasks of a principal. 

Administrative Tasks and 
Administrative Process 

Educational administration has been con- 
ceptualized as an organizational process: it 
may also be conceptualized in terms of a 
number of task areas in which administrators 



work. Campbell. Corbnliv, and Rnmscyer 
have identified six operational areas of edu- 
cational administrators which have been 
adapted for the purposes of this paper.' These 
amis are as follows; school program (cur- 
riculum and instruction), pupil personnel, 
staff personnel, community relationships, 
physical facilities, and school management. 
School and school system administrators 
have varying responsibilities in each of these 
areas. The administrative process is in- 
volved in work in each of them. This section 
of the paper is concerned with identifying 
the particular responsibilities of principals. 
The general discussion is summarized in 
Table il. 

SCHOOL PROGRAM . The school pro- 
gram includes the numerous activities and 
processes which relate directly to the in- 
structional goals of the school* and to the 
means intended to achieve those goals. If 
the administrative activities of a principal 
are to enhance and to further the attain- 
ment of instructional goals, thou the school 
program should be the main focus of his 
administrative activity. But there are num- 
erous indications that this is not the case; 
principals appear to avoid intensive involve- 
ment in the instructional program leaving 
this area mainly to teachers. No doubt there 
are good reasons why this situation obtains. 
Yet it seems reasonable to suggest that there 
are many opportunities for principals to be 
involved in the instructional program with- 
out infringing upon those aspects which 
might be considered to be the proper con- 
cern of teachers. The significance of the 
principalship is probably directly related to 
the extent to which this position implies in- 
volvement with instruction. 

Although all teachers might he expected 
to show an interest in all aspects of the in- 
structional program, it is evident that the 
main responsibility for this concern falls to 
the principal. lie must take the initiative 
in planning a total school program. Ideally 
this will include the identification of a num- 
ber of operational objectives and the means 
for achieving them. Procedures must he 
developed for making decisions about the 
alternatives which arc available. The speci- 
fic decisions will involve what the course of- 
ferings of a school shall be, what will be 
an appropriate sequence courses, and 
who shall take what coir ses. Obviously, 
there are some differences in the types oi 
decisions among different types of schools. 

Most of the task of organizing the pro- 
gram and organizing for the implementation 
of the program falls to the principal. This 
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TABLE II 

COMPONENTS OE THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS IN SIX OPERATIONAL AREAS OP 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
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can become particularly demanding if newer 
forms of organization are being introduced 
or if flexibility is desired in the form of or- 
ganization. Maintaining balance and co- 
ordination among various parts of the pro- 
gram also falls to the principal: achieving 
continuity without excessive overlap is like- 
ly to prove to be a challenging task. 

Attempts at coordination are closely link- 
ed with communication among those in- 
volved in the school program. Provisions 
need to be made for communication among 
teachers, objectives must be communicated 
to teachers and pupils, and information must 
be conveyed to the school system and the 
community. The principal will probably wish 
to influence teachers in program improve- 
ments and also to extend influence to higher 
levels for improvements which the staff 
might wish to include in the program. 

Finally, the principal should initiate and 
provide leadership in evaluating the ade- 



quacy of the program. This may involve 
such assessments as examining educational 
and career success of pupils or the applica- 
tion oi more immediate criteria through test- 
ing programs. It is evident that each com- 
ponent of the administrative process can be 
identified in the work of a principal which 
relates to the instructional program. 

PUPIL PERSONNEL, Another opera- 
tional area concerns pupil personnel and 
pupil personnel services. The major tasks 
involve or are related to the organization 
and accounting of pupils and to the provision 
of special services where these are needed. 
The planning component of the adminis- 
trative process is probably most evident in 
the lorm of inventories of numbers of pupils 
and breakdowns of pupils by various char- 
acteristics. On the basis of this information 
decisions can be made about what space, 
what classes, what services should be pro- 
vided and how these might be obtained. 



Organizing consists of classifying pupils 
into groups and matching groups with avail- 
able space and staff personnel. Maintaining 
working relationships among these groups 
is part of the task of coordination. Further- 
more. when various special services to pupils 
are provided, the principal may have some 
coordinating responsibilities. It is a long- 
standing part of the principal's role that he 
should communicate with and attempt to 
be influential in controlling pupil behavior. 
Evaluation takes on a variety of forms from 
assessing the adequacy of services to the 
preparation of individual pupil reports. 

STAFF PERSONNEL. Most aspects of 
administrative work involve relationships 
with other «<hool personnel: however, there 
are also some tasks which relate specifically 
to the teaching staff. In most school sys- 
tems decisions about staff are made at the 
level of the central office. In spite of this 
practice, there are a number of opportunities 
and needs for involvement of the principal. 
It is the responsibility of the principal to 
assess the staff needs of his school and to 
advise the superintendent's office of these 
needs. He may even become involved in 
selection decisions. 

The organizational decision of where a 
particular teacher is to be placed and what 
duties will be assigned should reside, to a 
considerable degree, at the level of the 
school. If too many commitments are made 
by the central office, considerable flexibility 
and scope for decisions may be lost to the 
school and to the principal. 

The need to develop and maintain ef- 
fective channels of communication between 
teachers and principal as well as among 
teachers is obvious. Each teacher should 
know what his colleagues are doing, or are 
attempting to do. as should the principal. 
Attempts on the part of a principal to. moti- 
vate. to stimulate, and to influence the teach- 
ing staff are considered by many to be his 
most significant function. Although there is 
still a lack of agreement about the appropri- 
ate role of the principal in relation to evalu- 
ating teachers, there should be little dis- 
agreement over the desirability of principal 
involvement in assisting teachers to evaluate 
their teaching performance. 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS. 
Schools operate as integral parts of a com- 
munity. Whether or not there will be con- 
tact is not really in question; only the amount 
and the form of the contact between school 
and community may merit some discussion. 
Too frequently, this operational area stimu- 
lates discussion only in terms of explaining 



the school to the community. Perhaps we. 
as administrators or students of administra- 
tion. have been giving the community too 
little attention. The characteristics of the 
community may be significant in explaining 
the pupils to the school and in suggesting 
the design of a suitable school program. Our 
analyses and approaches might be improved 
by more adequate attention to the need for 
two-way communication in school-communi- 
ty relations. 

In view of the significance of the re- 
lationship. some planning about the nature 
of school-community contact, as well as 
some conscious and deliberate decision mak- 
ing about the form of this contact, seem to 
be in order. Consequently, this will intro- 
duce administrative activity in organizing 
the school-community contacts. 

Information gained through these con- 
tacts may also aid the principal in co- 
ordinating school activities with those of 
other agencies to avoid conflicts. It may also 
be possible to achieve the integration of 
school interests with other community 
groups. 

Communication may be the major ob- 
jective in school-community contacts; the 
school seeks to provide information and to 
obtain reactions to its program and activities. 
Asa result of this communication there may 
be mutual influence of the school on the 
community and the community on the 
school. The extent to which this reciprocal 
influence is achieved might be used in 
evaluating the effectiveness or appropriat- 
li ess of the school-community contacts. 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES . The provision 
of physical facilities involves one of the 
most clear-cut examples of the need for and 
the opportunity for administrative planning. 
The desire to provide more diversified and 
also more specialized programs has accentu- 
ated the need to plan the physical facilities 
which would make it possible to implement 
the desired programs. This applies to plan- 
ning both new facilities and to alterations 
in existing facilities. Extensive preparation 
is required so that appropriate decisions can 
be made about what facilities will be pro- 
vided and how these will be used. 

In addition to the organizing which is 
involved in planning and decision making, 
organizing and coordinating is also required 
in scheduling the use of space and equip- 
ment and in relating availability to need. 
Extensive communication and influence may 
be needed in attempting to bring about im- 
provements in facilities; this will also in- 
volve extensive evaluation of the use to 



which present facilities and equipment are 
being put. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, Manage- 
ment relates to all c»i* the activities which 
are required to keep a school operating: 
records, reports, correspondence, requisi- 
tions. inventories, and so forth. Into this 
area fall many of the specific tasks that 
are considered by some to comprise the 
totality of administration. This is the opera- 
tional area in which many essential yet time 
consuming tasks make demands on the avail- 
able time and energy that should be applied 
to the other operational areas: a thorough 
analysis of the area in terms of the ad- 
ministrative process might be fruitful. 

Some deliberate planning and decision 
making relative to how the school is to be 
managed may alleviate some problems and 
result in some saving of time. Planning in 
the form of developing schedules for the 
completion of management tasks may help 
to keep these in proper perspective. Specific 
attention to organizing for the performance 
of management tasks might result in the 
identification of tasks which could be routi- 
nized and performed by clerical staff or 
delegated to others. The principal then 
might become more of a coordinator as lie 
communicates with and influences those who 
carry out the routine tasks. A thorough 
evaluation of management tasks might even 
result in the identification of activities which 
perform no real function and which could 
be eliminated. 

Conclusion 

This paper has identified two separate 
perspectives and a combination of the two 
which may be useful in analyzing the tasks 
and responsibilities of a principal. The first 
of these is t lie administrative process per- 
spective. Seven components were described 
in sufficient detail to enable a principal to 
relate each component to his behavior as a 
principal: however, the way in which each 
of these components is manifested in various 
situations could not be developed. Hope- 
fully. the present outline may prove useful 
as an overview for more specific develop- 
ments and discussions. 



Principals might also use the six opera- 
tional areas which were identified — school 
program, pupil personnel, staff personnel, 
school-community relations, physical facili- 
ties. and school management — to review and 
assess the breadth of their administrative 
activities. This may result in achieving some 
balance in the types of activities which de- 
mand attention. Finally, the combination of 
process components and task areas, may be 
useful in identifying the administrative 
functions that a principal can attempt to ful- 
fill in each of these areas. It is hoped that 
analyses such as these may result in the 
identification of unique and significant con- 
tributions which principals can make to the 
effeeti\e operation of schools. 
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DECISION-MAKING: MUST IT BE A COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY? 



E. RATSOY 

A decade a t*o Griffiths suggested tliat 
decision-making is the key concept in the 
process of formulating a theory of admin- 
istrative behavior which would provide 
practicing administrators with a set of 
guides to action. Griffiths takes the position 
that, ‘’the central function of administration 
is directing and controlling the decision- 
making process," and adds. 

It is not only central in the sense that 
it is more important than other functions, 
as some writers have indicated, but it is 
central in that all other functions ef ad- 
ministration can best be interpreted in 
terms of the decision-making process 
(Griffiths. 195S, p. 122), 

Decision-making is the process of select- 
ing the most promising of the available al- 
ternatives in order to prepare the way for 
effective action. Miklos claims that de- 
cision-making is but one of seven elements 
f the administrative process (Miklos. 19(58). 
Gregg points out that the essential inter- 
relatedness of these seven elements should 
be emphasized (Gregg. 1057, p. 274), We 
know that decisions are seldom made with- 
out planning and organizing for them. In 
the same way decision-making may be re- 
lated to, or part of, communicating, influ- 
encing, , coordinating and evaluating . 

This suggests that decisions do not occur 
in a vacuum. In addition, most decision- 
making is an orderly process. It is under- 
standable why writers on decision-making 
in education develop in some detail the pro- 
cess of decision-making. Such analyses of 
the steps in decision-making have been made 
elsewhere and since the purpose of the pre- 
sent paper is to discuss the role of the prin- 
cipal in educational decision-making a de- 
tailed analysis of decision-making as a pro- 
cess will not be undertaken here. Suffice it 
to say that several writers, notably Griffiths 
equate decision-making with problem solv- 
ing and proceed to list the steps in decision- 
making which turn out to be the familiar 
steps of the scientific method of problem 
solving (ride. Griffiths, 11)59). An article 
by Oliva in the February, 19(58, CSA Bul- 
letin and a recent text by Hanlon (19(58, p. 
49) use this approach. The present paper 
instead begins with a discussion of the levels 



of decision-making in Canadian education. 
Next it presents an analysis of authority and 
the relationship of authority to decision- 
making. The third section focuses on factors 
which may complicate decision-making in 
the school. The final section is the summary 
and conclusion. 

Levels of Educational Decision-Making 

The formal structure of Canadian edu- 
cation is such that educators at various 
“levels” in this structure are limited to cer- 
tain types of educational decisions. There 
are as well factors other than position in the 
hierarchy of educational positions which af- 
fect one’s freedom to make decisions. Some 
of these are outlined later in the paper. For 
the moment the focus is on one set of situa- 
tional variables that affect educational de- 
cision-making. 

Table I presents a list of the five “main” 
levels of educational decision-making in 
Canada. Included as well are four types 
of decisions made and a continuum indicat- 
ing how remote from the clients the par- 
ticular level or locus of decision-making is. 
In discussing the table three degrees of re- 
moteness from the student will be used. 
These are described in detail in a 19(54 NEA 
publication which refers to them as the 
societal, institutional . and iitjctmclioitfii levels 
of decision-making (NEA, 19(54. p. 1). It is 
evident that the more remote the level of 
decision-making from the student, the more 
long-range and general are the decisions 
made at that level. No one-to-one correspon- 
dence between levels and types of decisions 
exists (or is implied by the present writer). 
It should be evident too that the four types 
of decisions are “ideal types" in that de- 
cisions do not always neatly fall into one 
or another of these categories. Nevertheless, 
for purposes of analysis and discussion, there 
is an advantage in treating goals, policies, 
programs and procedures as discrete cate- 
gories. 

At the federal, provincial, and school sys- 
tem levels the societal decisions affecting 
education are made. Here elected repre- 
sentatives of society set the priorities in 
education by deciding on the goals and 
general aims and determining policies for 



implementing these. Levels 2a. 3 and to 
some extent level *1 are responsible for mak- 
ing the Institutional decisions in education. 
Policies for implementing the general goals 
of education are outlined, specific goals are 
determined and. on the basis of these, pro- 
grams are designed. Laymen and profes- 
sional educators share about equally the 
responsibility for decision-making at the in- 
stitutional level. At the level of greatest 
concern to the classroom teacher and his 
students, the instructional decisions are 
made. These are essentially professional de- 
cisions which take into account the realities 
of the particular teaching assignment. Day- 
to-day decisions on the content and method- 
ology to be used in his classroom are made 
by the teacher. 

Table II presents examples of decisions 
made at each level. It is noteworthy that 
educational decision-making in Canada is 
decentralized nationally with the federal 
government playing a relatively small part. 
We know, for example, that the federal 
government is the source of only four per 
cent of the funds spent annually on Canadian 
education. 

Table II reveals that deciding what is to 
be taught in a particular classroom is a 
joint responsibility involving levels 2 to 5 
inclusive with each level setting certain 
limitations on the level below but all levels 
having some jurisdiction. This table, like 
Table I, highlights the increasing specificity 
as one moves down from a higher to a lower 
level beginning with general aims and gen- 
eral curriculum and ending with specific 



objectives, specific content and specific 
methods. Figure I illustrates for curriculum 
content and procedure (the ‘ what’s*’ and 
“how's*’ of instruction) , the change in em- 
phasis as one shifts from a level remote 
from the classroom to one less remote. From 
the teacher's viewpoint (least remote level) 
the choice of curriculum structure and con- 
tent is most limited, the choice of instruc- 
tional techniques greatest. At the most re- 
mote level, the concern is more with the 
“what’s*’ in education and least on the 
techniques of “how” these goals or general 
objectives are to be reached in particular 
classrooms. As a quotation by Mayer in 
February’s Administrative Leadership il- 
lustrates. the two lower levels, namely, the 
school and the classroom levels, are probably 
the most important decision-making levels 
of the ones identified here. Mayer, an author 
and chairman of a New York local school 
board states (somewhat facetiously, I sus- 
pect), 

. , . somebody still has to run the 
schools and there is nobody to do it, 
except the professional staff. So the es- 
sence of the situation has been that the 
community votes on monetary appro- 
priations and elects a board to choose a 
superintendent and otherwise the de- 
cisions are made by the professional staff 
which tells the lay board what it thinks 
(Mayer, 19(>S, p. 0). 

Whether all, or even any. teachers and 
school boards really behave as Mayer sug- 
gests is not particularly relevant to the pre- 
sent paper. What is more important is dis- 



TABLE I 

LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL DECISION-MAKING 



Level 



1. Federal 



Remoteness from 
Students 

Most remote 
(Societal decisions) 



2. Provincial 

(i) Legislature 

(ii) Department of Education 
2a. Intermediate “Zone” 

3. School System 

(i) Elected School Board 

(ii) Superintendent and Less remote 

Central Office Staff 

(Institutional decisions) 

4. School (Principal and Staff) 

Close to Students 

5. Classroom (Teachers and (Instructional decisions) 

Students) 



Types of Decisions 



GENERAL AND LONG-RANGE 
(a) Goals and general aims of 
education 



(b) Policies 



(c) Programs 



(d) Procedures 



SPECIFIC AND IMMEDIATE 



TABLE II 

EXAMPLES OP DECISIONS MADE AT 
EACH LEVEL 



Level 

1. Elm lorn I 
( represents 
Canadian 
citizenry) 



2. Provincial 
(represents 
residents of 
province) 



2.a. * Intermediate 
"Zone” 



3. School System 
(represents 
residents 
of school 
district) 



•1. School 
(parent- 
teacher 
groups 
represent 
residents of 
attend cnee 
area). 



Decisions 

Indirect involvement; finan- 
cial, various departments 
Where the final decision- 
making regarding distribution 
of authority in Canadian edu- 
cation rests 

What the rights of minority 
groups shall be. 

Establishing general aims for 
education 

Organizing elementary, secon- 
dary. and tcriary education. 
Outlining programs of study 
and approving textbooks. 
Determine how education shall 
be financed. 

Decisions related to specialized 
services (centralization and 
decentralization) 

Decisions on what to include, 
emphasize in the program of 
that district. 

Jiow funds should he allocated 
in the district (where schools 
built, type). 

How to organize students and 
staff in the school (vertical 
and horizontal organization). 
How to distribute the school 
day. 



5. Classroom Decide what to leach (within 

provincial and local require- 
ments) 

Decide on procedures to be 
used in the specific class 
(sequence, methods) 

Decide on organiation within 
the class. 



*A fairly recent development in Canadian 
education. 



COONTINUUM ILLUSTRATING SCOPE OP 
EDUCATIONAL DECISION-M/ KING 
FIGURE I 

Remoteness 

from 

classroom 



Most Remote 




ti net ion he makes between two types of 
educational decision-makers, the profes- 
sional staff and laymen. 

Although Mayer suggests that laymen 
typically leave educational decision-making 
to professional staff it is common knowl- 
edge that there is often lack of agreement 
between educators and lay people — as well 
as among educators and among laymen — 
on who should make what decisions. In 
terms of the levels identified, the conflict 
boils down to, “Which level should be mak- 
ing what decisions?” What criteria should 
one use in assigning a specific decision to 
one level and not another? Whereas it may 
be universally understood that the decision 



on how much to increase the school mill 
rate belongs to the school system level it 
may be much less clear as to who has 
jurisdiction over the decision to introduce 
a T-V series in science. Examples of types 
of decisions which may be a source of con- 
flict between levels are listed in Table III. 

The seven areas identified are illustra- 
tive and not exhaustive. Many other areas 
of unclear or questionable jurisdiction exist. 
Are these seven areas examples of "ad- 
ministrative" decisions to be made remote 
from the classroom by principals and other 
administrative personnel? Or, are they 
rightfully classroom "instructional" decisions 
over which the teacher should have final 
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authority? And how extensive should lay 
involvement be? 

The next section of this paper which 
presents an analysis of authority sheds some 
light on the criteria that might be used to 
decide who (or what level) has the “right” 
to make a particular decision. 

Authority in Decision-Making 

The authority to make a decision and to 
see that it is carried out may have several 
sources. In order to somewhat limit the dis- 
cussion below the commonly recognized 
sources are presented. Those identified by 
Max Weber are probably as well known as 
any. Weber suggests that there are three 
“ideal types” or sources of authority. An 
individual may have his will prevail over 
others for one of these three reasons: 

(a) He may have legal authority over 
them , That is, by virtue of the laws and 
policies passed (and recognized) by society 
or its agents authority may be vested in a 
position one holds. Thus, in relation to pupil 
promotion decisions the Alberta School 
Act grants the superintendent of schools 
authority over principals who, in turn, have 
authority over teachers. This authority 
might be referred to as positional authority 
or the authority of office. Positional au- 
thority grants the incumbent the right to 
make decisions that affect his subordinates, 
and, within the limits of the law, to direct 
subordinates to carry out these decisions. 
Legal authority carries with it the right to 
employ formal sanctions — rewards as well 
as punishments — to encourage compliance 
among subordinates. This authority has been 
effective in many employee organizations. 
Foremen and managers, because of their 
control over salary increases, promotions, 
and the like, may be successful in having 
organizational goals achieved through the 
action of employees who are not really com- 
mitted to these goals, 

TABLE III 

DECISION AREAS HARBOURING 
POTENTIAL CONFLICTS 

1. Curriculum structure and content 

controversial issues — who decides on content, 
level? 

courses to be taught and specific content of 
each. 

2. Instructional techniques and materials. 

3. Organization of pupils and instructional per- 
sonnel, 

4. School structure and design — who determines? 

5. Standards for instruction and promotion. 

(J, Class size, 

7, Implementing instructional and organizational 
innovations. 

Whether? If so, when? How? 



(b) He may have traditional authority 
over them. A second source of authority 
outlined by Weber is authority of tradition. 
I suppose we could call this quasi-legal au- 
thority. Teachers have commonly asked 
students to carry out certain activities — to 
takeout their notebooks, for example. When 
one accepts a teaching position he is auto- 
matically cloaked with this traditional 
authority. The new teacher assumes the 
right to ask pupils under his charge to come 
to order, to take out their math, text and 
to turn to page ten; he also assumes that 
compliance will follow the request. I sug- 
gest this is quasi-legal authority because it 
automatically accrues to the individual who 
joins the ranks of a profession such as 
medicine or teaching. When one has qua- 
lified for membership in the chosen profes- 
sion and is granted a licence or certificate 
to practice this licence bestows upon the 
recipient the traditional authority enjoyed by 
other members of the profession. Profes- 
sional authority is probably a type of tra- 
ditional authority. 

(c) He may have charismatic authority. 
The third source of authority discussed by 
Weber is charismatic authority or the mysti - 
cil authority o / person. Charismatic authority 
appears to be a source of authority that 
Weber could not explain on rational grounds. 
Some people more than others — who seen** 
to have the same personal characteristics or 
traits and identical legal and traditional au- 
thority — are able to rally forces after them- 
selves, These followers, without being able 
to give a rational reason for doing so, re- 
cognize the charismatic person as an au- 
thority figure and obey him, in Weber’s 
words, 

... by virtue of personal trust in him 
and his revelation, his heroism. or his 
exemplary qualities so far as they fall 
within the scope of the individual's be- 
lief in his charisma (Weber, 1961, p. 
235) . 

The term “Trudeaumania” was undoubt- 
edly coined by those who believed there 
was no rational basis for the favorable re- 
ception Prime Minister Trudeau got at his 
pre-election rallies. We heard others use — 
more frequently during the past election 
than ever before — the term charisma to des- 
cribe this mystical quality. 

Weber’s three sources or “ideal types” 
of authority — unless I misinterpret them — 
are not (to me) all inclusive enough* Al- 
though charismatic authority is one aspect 
of personal authority, it is not synonymous 
with personal authority. We recognize the 
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authority of a particular person — as apart 
from the office he holds — for reasons other 
than might be explained by his charisma. 
He may be more knowledgeable than we 
are in his field of specialization or we may 
recognize his superior skill in dealing with 
problems that confront us. The authority 
of knowledge or of superior skill can be 
explained on rational grounds so are not 
congruent with charismatic authority. 

Administrators (or others) concerned 
with “How do I increase my authority?” 
might find it more rewarding to focus on 
authority of knowledge and authority of 
skill rather than on the other sources of 
authority dicussed in this paper. Each of 
us presumably has some control over the 
former. Although we cannot easily alter 
the authority that is vested by law or 
tradition in the office or position we hold 
and although we cannot easily change our 
personality so as to affect our charismatic 
authority, we can become more knowledge- 
able in matters related to our jobs or learn 
to deal more skillfully with people. 

How does this discourse on authority 
and on the levels of decision-making in 
Canadian education relate to the role of the 
principal and decision-making in the school? 
I propose to demonstrate this relationship. 
Firstly, the two lowest levels identified in 
Tables I and I J, namely, the school and the 
classroom levels have more relevance to the 
decisions that principals make or help make. 
The other three levels were presented so as 
to put these two levels in a meaningful per- 
spective — decisions are not made in isolation 
and the situation must be taken into acounl. 

Secondly, because I make the assumption 
that educational decisions should be as 
rational as possible, I suggest that decisions 
should be made by those who have the 
greatest amount of “rational” authority to do 
so. Such authority includes authority of 
position, both legal and traditional and au- 
thority of person, including one's superior 
knowledge and skill. 

What does this mean for the principal? 
The implication here is that since he has 
greater authority of position by law and 
tradition than does the teacher we would 
therefore expect him to make certain types 
of decisions and to see that they were im- 
plemented. An assumption underlying this 
approach is that the right to make the de- 
cision rests legally or by tradition at the 
school level — at least primarily — and not at 
another level. A second assumption is that 
the principal possesses more knowledge and 
skill (or know-how) in the area of concern 



than do the members of his instructional 
staff. Under such circumstances the prin- 
cipal can, and probably should either make 
the decision himself or be an influential 
participant in the decision-making process. 

Factors Which Complicate Decision-Making 
at the Schaal Level 

To this point the ideas expressed may 
seem logical and common sense. The pack- 
age looks too neat to be a description of 
actual decision-making practices in Cana- 
dian education — something must surely have 
been omitted. If decision-making is as ra- 
tional as outlined why do we hear of prin- 
cipal-staff conflicts in our schools? The 
missing power in the hierarchy of levels 
presented earlier is the teachers’ organiza- 
tion and the role it plays. Where does it 
belong in this decision-making hierarchy. 
How influential is the collective will of 
practicing teachers in determining policy 
and practice in the provincial education 
picture? 

To provide some background for the dis- 
cussion of the impact of the teachers’ as- 
sociation on decision-making in the school 
I propose to make a brief reference to role 
theory. Hole theory as outlined by Getzels, 
Li pliani and Campbell (19C)S) suggests that 
the role of teacher or administrator has as- 
sociated with it many different, often con- 
flicting expectations. These may arise be- 
cause an individual occuping a particular 
position or office (role) , 

... is required to conform simul- 
taneously to a number of expectations 
which are mutually exclusive, con- 
tradictory, or inconsistent, so that ful- 
fillment of one set of expectations inter- 
feres with fulfillment of another. . . . 
This conflict . . . has three sources: (1) 
contradiction between the expectations 
of two or more roles which an individual 
is attempting to fill simultaneously (in- 
terrole conflict), (2) disagreement be- 
tween two or more reference groups each 
defining expectations between two or 
more reference groups each defining ex- 
pectations for the same role (interrefer- 
ence group conflict) , and (3) disagree- 
ment within a reference group regarding 
the expectations held for a given role 
(intrareference-group conflict) (Getzels. 
Liphain and Campbell, 19(>S, p. 21G). 

The main conflict of relevance to this 
paper is the interrole conflict faced by 
teachers and principals who are at one and 
the same time employees of an organization 
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which may prescribe more or loss minutely 
what they may or may not do and members 
of a professional group which outlines certain 
modes of behavior believed In be appropriate 
for specially trained persons with expertness 
in a particular field. 

Corwin highlights this possible source of 
conflict in another way. 

In a professional-employee society, 
the fundamental tension is not between 
(lie individual and the system, but be- 
tween parts of the system — between the 
professional and the bureaucratic prin- 
ciples of organization. . . , 

. . . The professionalization of any 
vocation (including school administra- 
tion) will involve boundary disputes 
among laymen, the professionals, and 
public administrators. These boundary 
disputes . . , also infect the vocation it- 
self, breaking it into segments or coali- 
tions which compete among themselves 
(Corwin. 111(17, p. 404), 

Table IV presents a list of generally 
agreed upon characteristics of a profession, 
a parallel set of characteristics of employee 
organizations (or bureaucracies) and a set 
of expectations for the behavior of the pro- 
fessional-employee role incumbent based on 
the six characteristics of a profession. Com- 
parison of the two sets of characteristics 
(columns 1 and 2) reveals points of agree- 
ment as well as points of conflict. Note- 
worthy is the third row concerning decision- 
making authority. The expectation by the 



profession appears lobe that decision-making 
is decentralized and practitioners make de- 
cisions based on expertise (a ithority of 
knowledge and skill) whereas in an em- 
ploye. organization authority to make de- 
cisions is centralized in the hands of ad- 
ministrators who by virtue of their super- 
ordinate position possess greater authority 
of position, hence more total authority for 
decision-making. Inevitably the professional- 
employee is faced with conflicting demands 
ur role expectations. Professional-employee 
conflicts appear inherent in the teacher role 
as long as teachers who are salaried em- 
ployees continue their drive to improve the 
professional status of their occupation. Us- 
ing the barometer of increasing quantity of 
recently published literature on professional- 
employee role conflict in education I predict 
an increase in such conflict in the future. 
To the extent that teachers resolve this con- 
flict by insisting on their professional rights 
— as they seem to be doing — to this extent 
principals will have no alternative but to 
involve them in educational decisions that 
are made in the school, especially if these 
decisions relate to matters that affect them. 
Several examples of recently adopted (or 
re-affirmed) Alberta Teachers’ Association 
policy statements illustrate the thoughts and 
expectations of the teacher body in this pro- 
vince in reference to various types of edu- 
cational decisions. In general they appear 
to reflect a desire for greater decision- 
making powers by teachers. Four of these 
arc presented here. 



TABLE IV 

EXPECTATIONS FOR BEHAVIOR OF PROFESSIONAL-EMPLOYEE 



Characteristics of Profession 



I. Specialized knowledge 
( Intellectual emphasis) 
Emphasis on Competence 



2. Service Ideal (client orient ion) 
(Social-service emphasis) 

3. Decision-making authority 
based on expertise 

{ Decentralized authority ) 

4. Autonomy (from lay control) 
to make decisions with respect 
to clients (control over work) 



Characteristics of Employee 
Organizations 

Specialization 
(Division of Labor) 
Emphasis on Competence 



System of procedures 
(Organization orientation) 

Authority based on status 
in hierarchy 
(Centralized authority) 

Behavioral rules for Incumbents 
to make decisions with respect to 
clients 



Expectations for Professional 
Person 

Possesses specialized knowledge 
(seeks self- improvement - 
research etc.) (high intellectual 
attainment) 

Dedicates self to serve others 



Makes decisions based on 
knowledge of what is best 
for client 

Needs no supervision (self- 
reliant. has integrity, quality 
most important not finaneial 
rewards) 



5. Professional Organization 
protect member and client 
interests (self-discipline) 

0. Orientation to professional 
ideals and to professional 
colleagues 



Organization to protect 
employee interests 

Impersonality with respect 
to work 



Supports and participates in 
professional organization 



Abides hy code of professional 
ethics: loyal to colleagues 
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1. The sotting of the broad aims of edu- 
cation is tlie responsibility of society. 

2. The choice of techniques and proces- 
ses whereby the aims of education are 
realized in the school is the respon- 
sibility of the teaching profession 
(Manual of AT A Policy , 1967, p. 5). 

3. Be it resolved, that the . . . Depart- 
ment of Education be requested to 
give consideration to increasing the 
flexibility of curriculum content . . . 
(Manual of AT A Policy, 19(17. p. 11). 

4. Be it resolved, that classroom teachers 
have the final voice in decision-making 
regarding use of educational tele- 
vision programs in classrooms (ATA 
News, p. 1). 

The examples chosen reveal the teachers’ 
belief that the broad general aims of edu- 
cation should be determined by society. 
However it is also evident that teachers 
expect to be consulted about many matters 
of direct and indirect concern to them. In 
addition they expect that certain decisions 
regarding content as well as methodology 
will be made entirely by the individual 
teacher. The new aggressiveness or ‘’mili- 
tancy” among teachers is sure to have some 
implications for the principal and decision- 
making in the school. 

In speaking of this militancy Byrne sug- 
gests. ’Tf this new militancy espouses the 
cause of full professional status for teachers, 
tension within school organizations may be- 
come intolerable” (Byrne, 1 DGS, p. 9). 
Byrne adds. 

The drive for professionalism will 
probably continue to be an increasing 
source of tension. The average age of 
Canadian teachers is lowering rapidly. 
This may account for many of the pro- 
tests against current practice. Teachers 
are becoming more highly qualified. The 
hierarchical subordination of ’cachcrs 
meets less opposition from a teaching 
force with limited preparation. In ad- 
dition, a larger proportion of those enter- 
ing teaching come from the middle and 
upper middle classes. Studies on the 
behavior of these persons forecast an 
increased drive for full professional 
status (Byrne, 196S. p. 9). 

Clarke reporting a recent ATA study on 
the profile of Alberta teachers concludes 
with, ‘’Professionalism requires and demands 
that professionals have a voice in all de- 
cisions which determine the practice of the 
profession. This is what teachers are de- 
manding” (Clarke, 1968, p. 15), 



These statements by Byrne and Clarke 
reveal that increasing professionalization of 
(he instructional staff will probably result 
in (or force?) a greater degree of colleagia- 
lity between administrators and teachers and 
more shared decision-making within the 
school. Instructional decisions will then be 
made mainly by the instructional staff. 

Summary and Conclusion 

Now to summarize what has been said. 
First, decision-making was defined and the 
levels of decision-making in Canadian edu- 
cation listed because these serve as situa- 
tional factors withir, which school decisions 
are made. Secondly, the commonly recog- 
nized sources of authority were discussed 
and the importance of the authority of 
knowledge and skill to the practitioner were 
emphasized. In the last section the dual 
status of teachers and educational adminis- 
trators as employees and professionals was 
explained and the potential conflict generat- 
ed by this dual status discussed. Throughout 
the paper an attempt was made to point* out 
implications for educational decision-making 
especially at the school level. I stated that 
there are times when the principal should 
make educational decisions in his school — 
he’s being paid to make them. There arc 
times when he should involve his staff in 
the decision-making and if he does not his 
teachers will probably insist on a greater 
degree of participation. 

In conclusion I wish to quote a passage 
from a chapter on teacher effectiveness writ- 
ten by Bruce Biddle in 1964. This passage 
summarizes my feelings on decision-making 
in education. 

. . . Productivity, morale, and quality arc 
likely to depend on the amount of free- 
dom granted whether one is dealing with 
citizens in a community, workers in fac- 
tories or teachers in schools. Teachers 
who are constrained in rigidly defined 
situations or who work in a system with 
inflexible, hierarchical controls will not 
have an opportunity for development. 
The school that encourages experimen- 
tation with education contexts, new ap- 
proaches. new facilities, new classroom 
situations is likely to create an excite- 
ment for education that guarantees learn- 
ing — even by the teacher. How many 
schools are experimenting with team 
teaching, television, teaching machines, 
classroom size, variable class lengths, 
supplementary training programs, semi- 
nars, new curricula in mathematics, out- 
right discussion of racial problems, for- 
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cign visitors, intramural sports, new 
types of library facilities, and so on? 
(Biddle, 1964, p. 39). 

Is your school among those which have 
experimented in these areas? If not, is it 
because the staff is not free to make the 
necessary decisions? Shared decision-mak- 
ing? We’re stuck with it! 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

K. FRANCOEUR 



Leadership Course {or School Principals 



During the gold crisis which shook the 
Western world earlier this year, Paul A. 
Snmuelson, an American economist, analyz- 
ing possible solutions to that problem, made 
the following comment: “As has been us- 
ually the case, we shall settle for the simpl- 
est, surest measure that will permit us to 
carry on for another six months. ”* 

Could not this short term attitude be at- 
tributed to educators as well as economists 
and politicians? How often is expediency 
used to meet our problems? To what ex- 
tent are we looking ahead and, in the de- 
cisions we make today, taking account of 
the nature and the challenges of the society 
in which the children presently in our care 
will be living tomorrow? How much foi'e- 
sight and use of research findings are mani- 
fest in our attempts at improvement in cur- 
riculum, provision of physical facilities, 
technology in education, school organization, 
supply of educational personnel, the acquisi- 
tion and allocation of financial resources? 
How deeply concerned are we with con- 
tinuous or even periodical re-evaluation of 
objectives and assessment of means? 

The pressing need for change to which 
we generally pay litle more than lip service 
has been brought home to us more clearly 
than ever this year. We need only to witness 
the quality and the number of social issues 
discussed in the national elections at home 
and abroad and the increasing political in- 
volvement of youth and young adults; the 
growing unrest among college and univer- 
sity students in all parts of the world; the 
less evident but still present alienation of 
secondary school students in our own coun- 
try; the urgent demands made by teachers’ 
organizations for better working conditions 
and particularly their demands for participa- 
tion in policy and decision-making, 

At the same time, we are forced to take 
cognizance of the fact that resources are 
limited. Governments at all levels have had 
to introduce austerity measures for the pre- 
sent fiscal year. What is the message here? 
Is it simply a shortage of money? Or is it 
not rather that the demands for public sup- 
port of a greater number of social services 



and of improvement of existing services are 
increasing? What evidence and what argu 
menis were used by governments to deter- 
mine whether education was more or less 
important at this time than housing, health, 
welfare, transportation, pollution control, in- 
centives to industry, research? What criteria 
were used to determine the priorities within 
the local or provincial educational budgets? 

The orientation to be given to our edu- 
cational system to adapt it to present and 
future needs and the allocation of adequate 
financial and human resources can be de- 
fined only through conscientious and serious 
planning. Planning is crucial not only in 
terms of the betterment of the services that 
the schools can render to society but in terms 
of the survival of our educational institutions 
themselves. Katz and Kahn argue, for ex- 
ample, that “any organization which docs 
not have a four-, or five-, or ten-year plan 
is risking destruction or a series of con- 
tinuing crises in its operations,”- 

It would be fallacious however to see 
planning as something that should be dis- 
sociated from crisis. As Gross points out, 
“the perception of imminent crisis is us- 
ually a necessary (although not sufficient) 
condition for the emergence of natural plan- 
ning,”^ The same applies to planning at the 
provincial and the local levels. Plans for 
the provision of a sufficient number of pupil- 
places in high schools were developed when 
the post-war flood was upon us; today, we 
worry about provisions for higher education 
when it is almost too late; tomorrow, we 
may begin to give serious consideration to 
student government and student participa- 
tion and, in this regard, the conference for 
presidents of high school councils through- 
out Alberta held early in July under the 
sponsorship of the Department of Youth is 
a promising development. 

What, Then, Is Planning? 

A most widely used definition of plan- 
ning is that proposed by Dror: “Planning is 
a process of preparing a set of decisions for 
action in the future, directed at achieving 
goals by optimal means.” 1 
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Planning > s a process, a continuous acti- 
vity. as planners soon learn from practical 
experience. Planning is much more than 
having a plan. Plans are simply working 
documents which undergo constant revision 
and modification in the light of new infor- 
mation and feedback. In fact, in planning, 
'the play's the thing' and not the script. 

Planning deals with the pre})aration of a 
set of decisions. While planners may in 
practice be directly involved in the deter- 
mination and implementation of policies and 
administrative decisions, their role consists 
essentially in supplying information, alter- 
natives for action, and in providing the 
criteria for the implementation of these 
policy decisions. 

Planning deals with a set of decisions. 
This is the element which distinguishes plan- 
ning from decision-making. Dror states: 

While planning is a kind of decision- 
making. its specific characteristic in this 
respect is its dealing with a set of de- 
cisions. i.e. a matrix of interdependent 
and sequential series of systematically 
related decisions/’ 

For example, a plan for the introduction of 
a certain number of vocational options in a 
high school would provide guidelines and 
alternatives relative to the choice of options: 
pupil enrollment; course objectives and con- 
tent: recruitment and utilization of staff: 
physical plant and equipment: guidance: in- 
tegration of programs and personnel within 
the school: coordination with other schools 
in the local or provincial system: liaison with 
parents, the general public, industry, man- 
power services, labor groups: continuous 
evaluation of objectives and means: financ- 
ing; stages and strategies of implementation. 
Of course, such a plan may be developed as 
a result of a policy decision to introduce 
vocational options; preferably, however, 
planning will precede any such decision and 
thus provide the essential criteria upon 
which the policy decision and the sub- 
sequent administrative decisions will be 
based. 

Planning is directed at action . New 
knowledge, better decision-making, training 
in teamwork are valuable outcomes of a 
planning effort, but they are secondary only 
to the main purpose of planning which is 
action or execution. This particular aspect 
of planning is so important that it provides 
the key element in other definitions of plan- 
ning, such as “. . . the guidance of change 
within a social system/*' 1 or “. . . an attempt 
to control the future.’' 7 These definitions 
highlight the need for intervention to facili- 



tate and accelerate the attainment of socially 
defined goals. 

Planning is /mure-onVn/ed. The plan- 
ning process attempts to envision a possible 
and desirable future state and to establish 
the best means of achieving it. Planning 
however is more than distant dreaming or 
the creation of Tuturamas’. The establish- 
ment of long-range objectives must not blind 
planners and policy-makers to the needs of 
the needs of the present. Gross warns that: 

. . . the most strategic details arc those 
relating to the present and short-range 
future. The most critical part of any 
plan is its link with the present . . . flex- 
ible commitment to long-range objectives 
are significant only because they serve 
as a guide to the present. This guide is 
particularly important when the current 
action may itself be a long drawn-out 
affair or may have serious future im- 
plications/ 

Because of this future-orientation, good 
planning enables decision-makers to act 
more wisely and the school system to func- 
tion more efefctively in everyday operations. 

Planning is directed at achieving goals. 
The most important and perhaps the most 
difficult task faced by planners is that of 
translating the generally ambiguous and un- 
defined goals of the policy-makers into 
operational planning objectives, and of for- 
mulating meaningful alternatives meriting 
their consideration. For example, the state- 
ment that schools should develop good citi- 
zenship requires a definition in terms of 
concrete behaviors which society considers 
desirable. Equal opportunity for all is an- 
other example of a nebulous goal. In a 
first phase, planners will want to submit 
to the policy-makers alternative interpreta- 
tions of these goals and their implications 
for the school system and for society. 

Finally, planning involves the search for 
optimal means of attaining the goals, that 
is. the minimum input of resources to achi- 
eve maximum results. In fact, optimality is 
an ideal. Anderson and Bowman note that: 
The search is for the best alternative 
that can be identified or discovered with 
a reasonable output of time and effort in 
search and comparison, but this will 
never be the best in any absolute, truly 
optimal sense/ 

As Simon has indicated, educators can only 
“satisfice.'’ not optimize. 1 ” I should like to 
suggest that we are tempted too often to 
use this assertion as an excuse for our short- 
comings in planning as in administration 
generally. 
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Educational Planning 

Educational planning can he defined by 
extension as the 'process of preparing a set 
of decisions for future action pertaining to 
education, directed at achieving goals by 
optimal means.’ 

The core components of the process have 
been described by Lyons, Director of Plan- 
ning. the International Institute for Edu- 
cational Planning, as the following: 

Diagnosis and appraisal of the exist- 
ing educational system, its performance 
and main problems; 

Determination of basic policies and 
the setting of basic directives, priorities, 
and targets for their achievement in- 
cluding decisions on resource allocations 
to education and within education, in 
view of the need to integrate educational 
development with the nation’s economic 
and social devlopment: 

Translation of overall targets into 
specific educational programs, projects 
and social development plans (usually 
five-year plans) ; 

Implementation of plans, programs and 
projects hv action at the central, regional, 
and local levels, supported by annual bud- 
gets. . . , Co-operation between public and 
private education and attention to non- 
formal as well as formal education are 
essential to this; 

Evaluation and revision of plans in 
the light of achievements and new de- 
velopments. 1 1 

It is always dangerous to outline components 
or phases of a process because it suggests 
an inflexibility which is irreconcilable with 
the concept of process itself. The planning 
process is more than circular; all phases are 
ongoing and intertwined. 

Planning per sc is not new to teachers 
and educational administrators. But what 
is the new dimension in educational plan- 
ning? How does it differ from the tradi- 
tional concept of planning as one phase of 
the administrative process, or from the type 
of planning carried out by consultative com- 
mittees? 

Modern educational planning is char- 
acterized first, by its scope — a concern with 
the integration or coordination of the various 
parts of the educational system and with 
the relationship of the system to the socio- 
economic structure of society. For example, 
plans are developed to ensure coordination 
among levels and types of education, be- 
tween private and public institutions, the 



coordination of school services (educational, 
psychological, social, recreational), and of 
school and community services and facilities. 
Moreover, planners take into consideration 
the evolving structures and needs of society. 
Their approaches to planning will therefore 
include one or more of the following; com- 
parisons with other countries, provinces, or 
districts; cultural requirements; social de- 
mands; manpower needs; rate-of-rcturn and 
cost or investment analyses. 

Modern educational planning is char- 
acterized also by the nature of the criteria 
which are used and the justification of these 
criteria in terms of a social philosophy and 
a general policy. The process, as it is car- 
ried out in Western societies, takes into ac- 
count the needs of the individual in a free, 
post-literate and almost post-industrial state 
as well as the needs of society in terms of 
human resources. It also gives serious at- 
tention to the problem of allocating limited 
financial resources for education in com- 
petition with other social institutions. 

A third characteristic of modern educa- 
tional planning is a more rigorous approach 
to and use of techniques and procedures of 
communication and analysis. For example, 
operations research, mathematical program- 
ming, data-pvocessing. program-budgeting, 
projection and forecasting arc some of the 
everyday tools being used by planners. 

Development of National 
Educational Planning 

National educational planning is a recent 
phenomenon. Until the lflGO’s. special gov- 
ernment agencies for educational planning 
were found in only a few countries in the 
Western world (Sweden. Norway. France, 
the Netherlands). In 15)61. the OECD (Or- 
ganization for Economic and Cooperative 
Development) launched the 'Mediterranean 
Regional Project’ (MRP) which involved 
the establishment of national educational 
planning teams in Turkey, Greece. Yugo- 
slavia. Italy. Spain, and Portugal. The MRP 
was followed by the program on Educational 
Investment and Planning (EIP) of which 
the Netherlands. Sweden. Norway. Den- 
mark. France, Belgium. Austria. West Ger- 
many. Ireland. England and Iceland are 
members. The United States. Canada and 
Switzerland participate in the program, al- 
though the governmental system in these 
countries docs not permit the establishment 
of central planning agencies. XK 

Une.sco has also established several plan- 
ning agencies concerned with helping coun- 
tries. especially the underdeveloped ones, in 
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actual planning. In 1HG3. the International 
Institute for Educational Planning was 
created by Unerco in cooperation with the 
World Bank, the Ford Foundation and the 
French government. Through research, by 
means of publications and the organization 
of ten-month internship programmes as well 
as workshops, conferences and seminars, the 
Institute responds to a worldwide need for 
better knowledge and more experts in this 
field. 

While the OECD, Unesco and other in- 
ternational organizations have contributed 
greatly to the rapid development of edu- 
cational planning, the source of this devel- 
opment is found primarily in an awareness 
of changing social conditions and of the need 
for guidance of change, 

The impact of technological change on 
the economy, particularly on the demand for 
qualified manpower, the economic objective 
of optimal development of human resources, 
the social-political demand for access to 
higher levels of education, the growing ex- 
pectations placed upon the school as an 
agent of social change, cannot be overlooked 
nor can they be met with ad hoc, short- 
range decisions, Eide relates the increased 
emphasis on educational planning to three 
main trends in modern societies: 

, , . (a) the need for a more rapid 
adaptation of government policies to 
changing conditions; (b) the demand for 
greater coherence in the formulation of 
government policies and (c) increased 
use of research as an instrument towards 
more rational government policies, 1:1 

The adaptation and coordination of gov- 
ernment policies imply major decisions con- 
cerning the allocation of resources to edu- 
cation as opposed to other sectors of public 
activity, and the optimal use of the re- 
sources for the achievement of maximum 
educational results, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. Educational planning intro, 
duces rationality in these decisions. 



Educational Planning in Canada 

In our own country, interest in edu- 
cational planning has grown noticeably in 
recent years. 

Only four years ago, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics conducted a survey of 
educational planning by provinces, cities and 
universities. The survey was limited to plans 
which covered two or more yean; and was 
concerned with projections of pupil enroll- 
ments, of teacher needs, of schools and school 
facilities, of expenditures and plans relating 




changes in education to manpower needs. 
The report states that: 

Awareness that the situation has 
changed so radically that the old mea- 
sures will not suffice is acknowledged by 
department officials, school boards and 
teachers, but there is no concerted plan 
of action in most provinces, although 
each is attacking some of the immediate 
problems in its own way. n 

Since then, Canada has witnessed the 
creation of educational planning units in a 
few universities, provincial departments of 
education and urban centers, the establish- 
ment of at least one programme for the 
training of educational planners, and the 
organization of national and regional con- 
ferences and workshops on the subject. Our 
federal system of government and the pro- 
visions of the BNA Act are not conducive 
to the establishment of a national agency 
concerned with educational planning. The 
recently created Conference of Ministers of 
Education may however become a focal point 
where national objectives are discussed and 
agreed upon and where provincial plans are 
coordinated. Already, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the Economic Council of Can- 
ada, the Canadian Education Association, 
the Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, have provided useful data for 
local and provincial planners and. in many 
instances, leadership in the consideration of 
problems of national interest. 



Educational Planning at the 
Provincial Level 

It is generally agreed that to be effective, 
educational planning must be carried out at 
the highest level of government. (In the 
Canadian context, educational planning is 
properly a function of provincial govern- 
ments.) Indeed, the need for vast resources 
of information and expertise, for the integra- 
tion of plans for education with plans for 
overall social and economic develop- 
ment, for the coordination of all elements of 
the educational system justify central plan- 
ning. 

It is interesting to note that the ATA 
Long-Range Planning Committee on Or- 
ganization and Administration of Schools, 
in a recently published position paper, states 
that: 

Leadership in educational planning is 
one area in which the Department of 
Education ought, to be extensively in- 
volved. A general design for making 
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school programs more effective and ef- 
ficient could be planned provincially. . . . 
A provincial division of educational plan- 
ning should identify current and future 
educational problems, collect research 
evidence which bears on these problems, 
and suggest possible courses of action. 
Functions of the Department of Edu- 
cation should aim at increasing the em- 
phasis on service and leadership and de- 
creasing the emphasis on regulation and 
control . 1 ■■ 

In a similar vein, a few months ago, one 
minister of education had this to say about 
the role of the modern state: 

The modern state will tend to centra- 
lize the definition of objectives and the 
making of fundamental decisions. How- 
ever, it will decentralize administration 
and ordinary decisions. Far from re- 
sembling the traditional image of bu- 
reaucracy, the modern government must 
become a /oc us o / research and planning 
which will leave to local communities, 
private or public corporations, school 
boards and educational networks, in short 
to all organizations forming the basis and 
representing the very essence of a nation, 
the responsibility of administering and of 
taking decisions freely on novel indivi- 
dual situations, under the guidelines of 
general and comprehensive policies , 10 
(Underlining mine) 

We could debate at length the question 
of what constitutes centralized or decentra- 
lized decision-making and administration, or 
4 a general design for making school pro- 
grams more effective and efficient,' but we 
shall never find a definitive answer. The 
way in which the planning process is car- 
ried out, the scope and comprehensiveness 
of the plans, and the degree of decentra- 
lization of the planning function will be 
determined in each province by the existing 
legislation, the influence of the leaders of 
the educational community, the degree of 
public interest and participation, the general 
political climate and the free play of the 
democratic process. 

Educational planners, as we have seen, 
are concerned with the determination of 
educational objectives, with the establish- 
ment of priorities and the balancing of re- 
sources among competing objectives, and 
with the designing of alternative means of 
attaining the objectives. 

Operationally, this means that educa- 
tional planners are interested in the internal 
efficiency or the productivity of the system, 



i.e., the optimal allocation of resources, hu- 
man, intellectual and material, the aclnifnis- 
trative structures of the system, the orgai iza- 
tion of the schools, the coordination between 
various levels of education and among the 
different types of educational institutions, 
the organization of auxiliary services and 
their coordination with community services 
of a similar nature. 

Educational planners are also concerned 
with the external efficiency of the system or 
its adaptation to social needs and objectives. 
In this regard, they will attempt to evaluate 
the appropriateness of the curriculum and 
the instructional program to the needs of 
the individual, the society and the economy. 
They will assess also the capacity of the 
system to respond to social demand for ac- 
cess to a diversity of programs and to higher 
levels of education. 

Finally, educational planners give con- 
sideration to the ability of individuals who 
have gone through the system to adapt to 
technological, political and cultural changes 
in the world of labor and in society gen- 
erally: hence their concern with the need for 
continuing education. It might be a propos 
at this point to suggest that more intellectual 
and financial resources should be devoted 
to adult education. Is it not possible that 
by investing most of our resources in the 
young generations and neglecting the older 
ones, an unbalanced society is created in 
which, as a result, the young people will 
be unable to play a fully effective role? The 
gap must be bridged somehow. 

It is clear that the planning function can- 
not be the responsibility of one man, no 
more than it can be the sole responsibility 
of one unit or one department. However, 
according to Lyons, “Any serious attempt 
at educational planning requires the esta- 
blishment of a full-time planning unit . . . 
staffed by personnel for whom planning is 
recognized as a career, a full-time job.” The 
director of the unit should be . . a genera- 
list who knows both the technical-theoretical 
aspects, and is capable of orchestrating the 
work of the unit and harmonizing it with 
others,” The personnel should include edu- 
cational specialists, a statistician, a demo- 
grapher, an economist, and an architect or 
an engineer. Moreover, “If planning is to 
be successful, it is not enough to have a 
group of specialists working at it; everyone 
in the educational system must become plan- 
ning minded .” 17 

In educational planning at the provincial 
level, the minister of education and ulti- 
mately the cabinet or the legislature will 
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make the final decisions. A senior depart- 
mental official, likely the deputy-minister, 
will oversee the work of the planning unit 
and facilitate coordination between the unit 
and the other branches of the Department 
of Education, with research organizations, 
as well as with t lie planning units in other 
sectors of governmental activity. An im- 
portant concern of this official will be to 
create among t lie personnel of the Depart- 
ment and among the educational adminis- 
trators and the teachers at the local level a 
sense of responsibility for the plan. Hence, 
the success of the program will depend upon 
the avail ibility and use of resources, human 
and material, of information, of methods, 
procedures and techniques. 

Among the conditions for success closely 
related to the elaboration of the plan, prime 
importance must be given to knowledge of 
the general background against which plan- 
ning takes place. The planners and edu- 
cational administrators involved in this 
phase should be aware of the social, political, 
economic, and even geographic environment. 
A most valuable means of ensuring this 
awareness and the success of educational 
planning is to provide for consultation and 
participation of as many individuals and 
groups as possible within the Department 
of Education, the total educational system, 
and the society at large. The difficulties in- 
volved in establishing adequate mechanisms 
for participation and in promoting quality 
in the dialogue have been recognized by 
educational planners. But in spite of these 
difficulties, the contributions of participation 
toward the creation of the critical minimum 
of consensus concerning the ends and means 
necessary for the adoption and implemen- 
tation of the plans, toward their continuous 
revision or adjustment to meet new demands, 
are so valuable that educational planners 
persist in their efforts to ensure that par- 
ticipation and consultation become as mean- 
ingful and w ides]) read as possible. 

The approval or adoption of a plan by 
the legal authorities (Legislature, school 
hoards) represents the culmination of a 
long series of adjustments and compromises, 
and constitutes the major act by which edu- 
cational policies are not only defined in 
themselves but also become part of and co- 
ordinated with the general policies of the 
government. The success of this phase of the 
total process will depend largely on such 
factors as the extent to which planners and 
educational administrators have been able 
to perceive the wishes and needs of the 
people: the role which the politicians, in- 
terest groups and individuals have been al- 



lowed to play in the elaboration of the plan; 
their sense of timing: and especially, their 
ability to present the information in sup] ort 
of the plan in terms which the layman can 
understand. 1 ' 

On the last point, William McCordic. in 
the Manitoba Teacher, gives t lie following 
advice: 

It is a political axiom that if you want 
to ensure support for a proposal you 
must keep it simple. It is not too difficult 
to win support for motherhood, free edu- 
cation or increased leisure; it is when 
you develop the details of a plan that 
people begin to have reservations about 
it. ,! ' 

Success in the implementation of the 
plan will lie primarily in the degree and 
quality of the participation which occurred 
in the earlier phases of elaboration and ap- 
proval. Huefner. Ohio State Planning Co- 
ordinator. issues a serious warning against 
central planning exclusive of participation 
of the implementors. He argues that: 

... it is unrealistic to expect a central 
staff to match the specialized knowledge 
of the various program staffs. . . . pro- 
gram staffs cannot be expected to pro- 
perly implement a plan which they do 
not understand and appreciate. . . . Be- 
cause involvement leads to commitment, 
agency understanding and appreciation of 
the plan depends upon participation in 
the preparation of the plan and on the 
compromises which arc necessary be- 
tween competing interests .- 0 

Success will lie also in the extent of 
delegation of powers to regional and local 
authorities, in the provisions for feedback, 
and in the mechanisms established for con- 
tinuous revision and improvement of the 
plan, such as the annual budget. But it must 
not he overlooked that a plan must also bo 
made to work. If educational planning is 
required for the adaptation of our edu- 
cational systems to modern society, then 
there is a responsibility to be assumed for 
the implementation of the plans, and edu- 
cational administrators and planners should 
strive to develop adequate knowledge and 
skill in the use of strategies and techniques 
for bringing about the desired changes .- 1 

Educational Planning at the 
Local Level 

It should not be inferred from the pre- 
vious discussion that all educational plan- 
ning can or should be concentrated at the 
provincial level. In fact, it has been sug- 
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gestcd that the state must allow for local 
initiative ‘under the guidelines of general 
and comprehensive policies/ and that the 
success of provincial planning depends in 
part on the degree of delegation of powers 
to regional and local authorities. 

The problems which arc of concern to 
educational planners at the provincial level 
are also of immediate concern to school 
boards, administrators and teachers at the 
local level, although on a smaller scale. The 
interpretation of these problems in the light 
of local conditions, the search for solutions 
in response to local needs, the adaptation of 
provincial plans to the particular social and 
geographic environment , can only be done 
at that level. Hence, planning remains an 
essential function in the administration of 
a local system and of a school,'- 

The same principles that apply to national 
or provincial planning should govern local 
educational planning: an orientation to the 
future, a view of education in relation to 
social, political and economic realities, a 
consideration of the system as a set of in- 
terrelated elements, involvement of experts, 
faith in consultation and participation, not 
only of professional educators but also of 
the community to which the school belongs 
and which it is designed to serve. 

Who will assume the responsibility for 
planning? Within the constraints of pro- 
vincial regulations and practices and of a 
provincial plan or the lack of one, the school 
board and the superintendent are responsible 
for the establishment of broad policy and 
for decision-making relating to objectives, 
priorities, projects and the general operation 
of the system. But planning requires time, 
information resources and competence. Can 
the superintendent, even with the help of 
his staff as presently constituted in most 
systems and of the body of principals and 
teachers, reasonably be expected to cope 
with the continuous demands of the plan- 
ning function as described in this paper? 
School boards would likely find it advant- 
ageous to attach to the superintendent's of- 
fice a planning officer or even a planning 
division. Where size and financial resources 
are limited, several school boards might wish 
to establish a planning division as a joint 
service. 

The assignment to one person or one 
unit of the major responsibility for planning 
can have valuable consequences for a system, 
in addition to introducing more rationality 
in the administrative process. First, the plan- 
ning unit fuf ills an important role as a 
change agent: the absence of such an agent 



is recognized as a basic cause of the slow 
rate of change in schools/" Secondly, the 
existence of the planning unit ; Hows the 
superintendent to assume his role as process 
initiator and mediator; that is, to serve as 
facilitator and catalyst. 24 These outcomes 
seem particularly worthwhile at a period 
when ‘innovation* is in fashion. 

Where Does the Principal Fit In? 

Whatever the nature and quality of the 
plan for the betterment of education, of the 
design ’for making schools and school pro- 
grams more effective and more efficient/ 
ultimately it is within the schools them- 
selves that reforms, innovations, and im- 
provements take place. The teachers and 
the principals arc ‘where the action is* and 
where it should be. 

The role of the principal is the subject 
of much debate and often the focus of con- 
flicting views. The expectations placed upon 
him can be overwhelming. Witness this list 
of tasks outlines in a recent NASSP Bulletin 
by an acting principal: 

1. He will spend much of his time on the 
improvement of instruction. . . . 

2. Tlie principal will become directly in- 
volved with the instructional needs of 
individual students as he daily ob- 
serves them in the classroom and the 
general school milieu. . . . 

3. Responsibility for the development of 
program will devolve directly on the 
shoulders of the principal, . . . 

4. . . . the principal will undertake to 
keep all members of his staff profes- 
sionally piqued, alert, and informed, 

5. The principal will give much attention 
to developing and enhancing a multi- 
faceted staff within the school. , . , 

(i. The principal who visualizes his posi- 
tion as one of leadership will have to 
stand forth as the spokesman for the 
school. . . . 

7, . . . he will be the guardian (of the 
school’s philosophy). It will be his 
task to make certain that the phil- 
osophy coheres with the major aspira- 
tions of the district itself. . . . 

S. The principal aspiring to a leadership 
role will have to crash through the 
Chinese wall of isolation surrounding 
his school. . . . 

f). Lastly, the principal will have to sus- 
tain the morale of the staff in weal 
and in woe. 2 *' 
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Of course, the size of the school, its 
geographic location, the social character of 
the community, the teaching load of the 
principal, his degree of competence, will 
help to shape his role. But whether there 
arc two hundred or two thousand pupils in 
the school, whether it is located in the far 
north or in the center of a city, in an ex- 
clusive suburb or in a labor or a farm dis- 
trict, the children and their parents have a 
right to the best education society can pro- 
vide, and the teachers arc entitled to the 
opportunity to exercise fully their profes- 
sional rights and responsibilities. The plan- 
ning process is one means of ensuring the 
fulfillment of these rights and opportunities. 

In relation then to provincial and local 
educational planning which defines the gen- 
eral orientation of the schools and the school 
programs, the principal will attempt to par- 
ticipate in the planning process either direct- 
ly or through his professional association. 
He will want to become familiar with the 
vocabularies of the experts and to have 
some knowledge, not so much of the intri- 
cacies of the methods and techniques of 
planning, as of their general meaning and 
implications. 

The question which educational planners 
ask about the local or provincial system, he 
will ask about his own school. Is it serving 
the needs of all the children in the com- 
munity? What happens to the pupils once 
they have left his school? Under what con- 
ditions do they leave? Could new pro- 
grammes be developed? Are the parents 
interested and involved in the school and 
its activities? Is the school administered 
efficiently? Is optimal use made of re- 
sources: personnel, instructional materials, 
facilities, time, etc.? 

The principal will be responsible for plan- 
ning for change and improvement in his own 
school. The changes may be related to the 
organization of instruction: continuous pro- 
gress, team teaching, flexible scheduling; to 
the guidance program and the system of 
home-reporting; to methods and criteria of 
pupil evaluation; to the development of an 
instructional materials center; to teaching 
methods and techniques; to the extra-cur- 
ricular program; to community relations; to 
in-service activities for staff. 

The introduction of change in a school 
requires first, the existence of a climate, a 
readiness for change, Secondary, it requires 
planning. Consequently, in order to create 
the necessary climate, the principal will in- 
volve his staff in the identification of the 
problems or the areas of needed improve- 



ment, and in the elaboration of the plans. 
Because a school is a system and, therefore, 
no unit or aspect of school lif > can be con- 
sidered in isolation, he will provide opportu- 
nities for all members of the staff to par- 
ticipate. 

In the development of the plan, he will 
facilitate recourse to experts. He will en- 
sure that the plan anticipates not only the 
introduction of the change but also its devel- 
opment, and that it provides for evaluation 
and readjustment. The plan will include 
as well an analysis of the implications of * 
the proposal over time, implications for per- 
sonnel, the organization of the school, its 
climate, materials, costs, and so on. Because 
these implications eventually find expres- 
sion in the school budget, the plan should be 
developed a year or more in advance of its 
implementation. 

Throughout, the principal will be working 
in close cooperation with the superintendent, 
the school board and the public. Sensitivity 
to feedback and skill in ‘salesmanship* are 
qualities which he must value and foster. 

At a time when everyone calls for needed 
changes in the schools, the role of the 
principal appears to be a crucial one. Some 
of the changes will be proposed by the public, 
some by the Department of Education, others 
by the staff, the superintendent and the 
school board. How will the principal react 
to these proposals: as a squasher? as a fol- 
lower? or as a facilitator and a leader? 



Conclusion 

An attempt has been made in this paper 
to describe a new development in the world 
of education. Modern educational planning 
has become a necessity in the face of the 
tremendous growth of education as an in- 
stitution, the demands placed upon it, and 
the huge resources which it engulfs. Edu- 
cators at all levels of the system need to 
be familiar with the process and its implica- 
tions. Should planning arouse fear of loss 
of freedom, then a solution lies in informed 
participation. 
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ORGANIZATION OF CHANGING SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

E. A. HOLDAWAY 



As educational programs change and 
teaching staffs increase, school systems face 
problems requiring reorganization of their 
administrative structure, role relationships, 
and decision-making responsibilities. In this 
paper, some of these organizational problems 
and suggested solutions identified in various 
formal research studies, as well as in per- 
sonal observation, are discussed. Some oi 
the ideas to be presented have been col- 
lected from many sources in Canada and 
Australia, so few acknowledgements shall 
be made. 

Today's topic is listed as ‘’organization,” 
Logically this aspect of the administrative 
process follows goal setting and planning, 
but precedes coordination and communica- 
tion activities. The term ’’organizing” is 
used in the sense of “making functional” or 
“arranging the organizational structure,” It 
can be thought of as describing the making 
of arrangements for staffing, plant, equip- 
ment and finance. But the emphasis chosen 
for this paper is more upon the organization 
of school systems such as school districts, 
divisions and counties. In a sense the con- 
tent could be said to relate largely to “or- 
ganizing the organization.” In this connec- 
tion, ’’organization” refers to the relation- 
ships among people in the same social sys- 
tem. 

Although most of the statements apply 
more to larger school systems, their con- 
sideration may lead to a better understand- 
ing of the problems oi change and to a re- 
duction in the unwanted and unanticipated 
consequences which occur in all school sys- 
tems no matter what the size. 

At this stage it is useful to introduce 
Leavitt’s proposition that the four clusters 
of industrial variables related to task, struc- 
ture. technological and human categories are 
highly interdependent. 1 Leavitt feels that a 
change in any one of these categories will 
usually result in compensatory or retaliatory 
changes in the other three categories. There- 
fore the major approaches to organizational 
change are seen as involving structure, 
technology or people. For example, changes 
towards either greater centralization or de- 
centralization can change the appropriate 
technology being employed (e.g. computers) 



and people’s attitudes. Similarly, the intro- 
duction of computers as new tools can pro- 
duce changes in organizational structure 
(decisions, communication, use of specia- 
lists), changes in people (numbers, skills, 
attitudes, activities), and even the actual 
task. This hypothesis would appear to be 
equally applicable to the educational setting. 

The term “program development” is 
taken to refer to those activities which af- 
fect what is taught and the manner in which 
the content is taught. “Program” is used 
as a more embracing term than “course of 
studies,” 

To understand the ways in which an or- 
ganization functions, it is necessary to go 
beyond formal job descriptions and organi- 
zation charts. Consequently, one main em- 
phasis of this discussion concerns the role 
perceptions of various educational officers. 

Categories of Organizational Problems 
Encountered by School Systems 

The problems encountered in school sys- 
tems seem to fall into two main categories 
based on the causes assumed to be primarily 
responsible. 

CATEGORY L Problems of expanding or- 
ganizations subjected to 
both internal and external 
pressures. 

Probltnn LI How is an effective organi- 
zational structure designed for; an ex- 
panding school system? 

Problem 1.2 IIow are role expectations 
made clear to incumbents at all organi- 
zational levels? 

Problem I.’> How are channels for ef- 
fective vertical and horizontal com- 
munication established and maintained? 

CATEGORY 2. Problems of school systems 
subjected to pressures of 
changing programs and 
personnel. 

Problem 2.1 How should the responsibi- 
lities for decision-making be allocated to 
encourage optimum program develop- 
ment? 



Problem 2.2 How can appropriate strate- 
gics for improving the instructional pro- 
gram be identified and used? 

Problem 2M How can the functions of 
supervision and evaluation of teachers 
be best approached? 

Such problems do not have simple solutions. 
The unique aspects of each school system 
require that unique solutions must frequent- 
ly be devised. Nevertheless, some common 
approaches might be considered. The re- 
mainder of this paper contains suggestions 
which appear to be potential solutions gen- 
erally applicable to some of the identified 
problems. 

Problem 1.1 

How is an Effective Organizational 
Structure Designed for an Expanding 
School System? 

It is proposed that well-designed adminis- 
trative organizations can be useful in achiev- 
ing the purposes of school systems. Ad- 
ministrative officers, however, arc an over- 
head cost to education, and additional ap- 
pointments should be examined on a cost- 
benefit basis. 

Obviously it is insufficient merely to 
develop an organizational structure which 
looks adequate when presented in chart 
form. An effective organizational structure 
also requires that reasonably clear and con- 
gruent role perceptions of the tasks of var- 
ious personnel must be held. In several 
school systems which have been formally 
studied such was not the case. Problems in 
role perc ^tions seem to exist in areas such 
as the following: Who should be responsible 
for staff .development and who for content 
development? Who should be responsible 
for the introduction of various kinds of in- 
novations? Which central offices are line 
rather than staff positions? Which officers 
should formally evaluate teachers when this 
is necessary? 

Some of these problems are directly at- 
tributable to system growth. For example, 
in small systems the central office staff are 
mainly generalists in that they personally at- 
tend to many tasks: this conception of the 
role may persist to some extent during 
growth of the system and subsequent pro- 
motion of the central office staff. Possibly 
some personnel do not recognize that de- 
cision-making functions can be delegated 
while still maintaining effective overall con- 
trol of and responsibility for the organiza- 
tion. 



The suggestions relevant to this general 
problem area are: (1) examination of the 
formal structure and procedures o ensure 
that they are adequate: and (2) clear identi- 
fication and delimitation of the functions to 
be performed by the holders of various staff 
positions. This might involve directors in 
overall planning, supervisors, consultants 
and principals more in staff development, 
and specialists and department heads more 
in program development activities related 
to content and methods. 

It is frequently contended, sometimes in 
jest, that the proportion of administrative 
staff in an organization increases as the or- 
ganization grows. This can be seen as an 
extension to Parkinson ‘s Law. Because ad- 
ministration is an overhead expense in edu- 
cation. the contention requires careful in- 
vestigation. Fortunately, it is refuted by 
some recent studies. In one of these. Gill 
studied thirty-eight of the larger urban 
school systems in the four western Canadian 
provinces.- He considered the size of the 
system to be best represented by the com- 
bined number of educational staff in the 
schools together with the educational staff 
and administrators in the central office. Al- 
though differences in titles presented sonic 
difficulties in assessing which officers were 
equivalent in different school systems. Gill 
managed to identify various categories of 
educational administrators whose function 
was facilitation of instructional program. 

In these systems, all of which could ap- 
point their own staffs with a reasonable de- 
gree of freedom. Gill found that a negative 
correlation existed between the size of the 
administrative component and the size of 
the school system. This coorrelation co- 
efficient was significant at better than the 
.001 level, showing that for these thirty- 
eight systems, the larger organizations tend- 
ed to have proportionately smaller numbers 
of supervisors. Small systems with 47 to 
248 educators and administrators had a mean 
administrative component comprising 10.7 
per cent of all such staff. Medium-sized 
school systems (252-701 staff) had S.O per 
cent, and large systems (102(5-3090 staff) 
had 0,7 per cent. 

Obviously it is difficult to prescribe the 
numbers and types of educational staff which 
different educational systems require. The 
u.ffering features of the systems militate 
against such prescription. However, Gill did 
note that systems of the same size tended 
to have similar numbers and types of super- 
visors. 
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Problem 1.2 

How Are Role Expectations Made Clear 
to Incumbents at All Organizational 
Levels? 

Most organizations encourage a degree of 
task flexibility based upon individual com- 
pel once and interests. This bending of the 
office to the person, and not the person to 
the office, is generally assessed to be de- 
sirable. However, it can lead to individuals 
in similar positions holding differing per- 
ceptions of their own role and of the roles 
of others. Other factors also contribute to 
differences in role perception — chief among 
these possibly are the involvement of changes 
in positions and titles without major changes 
in activities, and general uncertainty about 
particular roles such as that of the principal. 
It seems that specific expectations as- 
sociated with various positions could be 
developed to a greater extent than pertains 
at present in many educational systems. This 
is being done in several areas where prin- 
cipals, even of quite small schools, are being 
relieved of the business aspects of school 
operation and consequently are able to con- 
centrate more upon educational matters. 
This does not mean that all positions carry- 
ing the same title would be occupied by 
personnel who perform exactly the same 
function. It does mean that after agreement 
has been reached upon the tasks to be per- 
foi med by a particular person, that this 
information is conveyed to other involved 
persons. 

However, it is not sufficient merely to 
state what functions are associated with 
particular positions — these role conceptions 
must be clarified by methods employing per- 
sonal involvement such as seminars and 
meetings of persons whose functions arc re- 
lated. Possibly it is necessary to hold such 
seminars several times in the first two 
months of each school year because of staff 
changes and evaluation of prior practices. 
Some school systems have found it useful 
to hold such meetings in settings away from 
the school district, so that personnel are not 
distracted by daily administrative matters. 

Problem 1.3 

How are Channels for Effective Vertical 
and Horizontal Communication Estab- 
lished and Maintained? 

Arrangement of the organizational struc- 
ture also includes establishment of channels 
of communication. The channels needed are 
(1) vertical, that is between people of dif- 
ferent rank such a,s superintendent to prin- 



cipal, and (2) horizontal, that is between 
people of the same rank or function such as 
principal to principal. A great deal of the 
communication within organizations is on 
an informal person-to-person basis. Frequ- 
ently this may appear to be adequate. Never- 
theless. it does seem that certain measures 
could often be taker* to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of communication, not only of 
factual information but also of suggestions 
and evaluations. 

The observed infrequency of communica- 
tion among people performing similar tasks 
within an organization may reflect greater 
concern with job performance than with 
evaluation. Vertical departmentalization 
fends to restrict horizontal communication. 
It may be desirable to formally provide 
greater opportunity for communication 
among specialists in, for example, audio- 
visual equipment, mathematics and science. 
Orientation procedures might include at- 
tempts to familiarize staff with communica- 
tion channels and procedures. Again, semi- 
nars might be more effective in this regard 
than written bulletins, particularly if per- 
sonnel are involved in the planning of the 
ways in which formal communication will 
occur. 

One specific problem involves the func- 
tions of the principal in communication be- 
tween the school and people outside the 
school. Should the principal serve as the 
interaction focus for all communications be- 
tween teachers and central office super- 
visors? Or should the teachers be able to 
communicate directly with central office 
supervisors without informing the principal? 
Such questions bear directly upon the role 
of the principal in program development, 
and upon the professional autonomy of 
teachers. 

Problem 2.1 

How Should the Responsibilities for 
Decision-Making Be Allocated to En- 
courage Optimum Program Develop- 
ment? 

Some of the uncertainty about the re- 
sponsibilities of various levels of personnel 
in program decision-making may result from 
differing conceptions of what constitutes 
“professional behavior." The opinion is ex- 
pressed frequently that “professional be- 
havior’ implies autonomy in classroom mat- 
ters: consequently, little need is seen to 
exist for coordination of the efforts of in- 
dividual teachers. But the question must be 
asked: Is not such coordination one of the 
■essentials of the behavior of professionals 
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working in groups? And if this is the ease, 
should it be extended to attempts at co- 
ordination of all educational staff in decision- 
making related to both policy and practice? 

Despite such desirable cooperative in- 
volvement. some criteria for allocating de- 
cision-making responsibility should be de- 
veloped in any school system or this function 
floats in a vacuum. One area in which re- 
sponsibility has to be allocated is the as- 
signment of staff to schools. Some school 
systems empower principals to employ their 
teachers, but most consider this to be a 
function of central office staff. The issue 
seems to be to what extent principals are 
to be involved rather than whether or not 
they should be, A similar question concerns 
the extent to which principals should be in- 
volved in initiation of new aspects of the 
school program. 

One area of concern to principals is 
their relationship to external guidance of- 
ficers in decisions involving pupils who re- 
quire the attention of these specialists. Tra- 
ditionally. the principal as an educational 
generalist has tended to make most of the 
decisions for such pupils. Now, however, 
the complaint is commonly heard that the 
guidance officers are moving from a staff 
role of investigation and advice to a line role 
of making and implementing decisions. This 
is frequently done with little or no con- 
sultation with the principal, who still per- 
ceives himself as being responsible for all 
decisions concerning the education of pupils 
in his school. Perhaps this affords one more 
example of the increasing role of specialists 
in decision-making, a fact which has been 
commented upon especially by some stu- 
dents of industrial organizations. 

This issue also leads to consideration of 
the extent to which decision-making au- 
thority should be vested in central office 
personnel rather than in school personnel. 
In which areas should school personnel have 
a large measure of freedom in making de- 
cisions? Is this freedom hampered by acts 
of supervisory personnel who desire greater 
coordination? For example, the conducting 
of system-wide examinations may be an at- 
tempt at coordination or equalization, but 
may have the unwanted effect of consider- 
able reduction in local freedom which may 
he necessary where much variation in 
schools exists, as in the larger cities. 

Problem 2.2 

How Can Appropriate Strategies for 

Improving the Instructional Program 

Be Identified and Used? 



A considerable proportion of teachers ex- 
press the view that they alone should decide 
what is taught and what methods are used 
in their individual classrooms — in fact some 
teachers see this as the professional ap- 
proach. To some observers it seems almost 
as if teachers regard their classrooms as 
‘ territories’* in the sense in which this term 
is used by Ardrey in his recent book, The 
Territorial Imperative , :i This isolated class- 
room approach can lead to some undesir- 
able results, and to break it down the sug- 
gestion has been made that the sehc- 1 rather 
than the classroom could be recognized as 
the basic instructional unit. 

Consequently, p r o g r a m development 
should involve all teachers and all subjects 
within the school in a cooperative endeavor. 
This does not necessarily imply team teach- 
ing. but it does suggest a much greater 
amount of discussion about programs than 
usually occurs in staff meetings. Greater 
exposure to planning and discussion of edu- 
cational programs may lead teachers to feel 
that they are personally responsible for 
adoption or even initiation of innovations, 
rather than waiting, as so many appear to 
do, for directives authorizing changes in the 
more traditional approaches. 

Further to this, the conception of many 
elementary teachers that they are teachers 
of say Grade Two children, rather than 
teachers whose special interests or abilities 
lie more in certain subject areas, may be a 
serious hindrance to cooperation, coordina- 
tion, and innovation. In stating this the 
intent is not to deny that children at dif- 
ferent age levels require teachers of special 
knowledge and skill, but rather to point out 
that the “grade approach” in elementary 
education can present some serious problems 
in role relationships in an educational or- 
ganization. 

Another suggestion, which has been 
adopted by some districts, is that of decentra- 
lization of consultants, that is, of people 
whose specialty is providing help in methods 
or content to other teachers. Location of 
consultants in a central office in a large 
system presents problems of communication, 
accessibility and travel. Some of these prob- 
lems may be solved by the appointment of 
area subject consultants, who possibly teach 
only half-time and who could be depart- 
ment heads in their own schools. But it 
must be emphasized that their function 
would be one of giving advice and help 
when these are requested by teachers, or 
when such assistance seems to be desir- 
able. In other words, their function would 
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not in any way include formal evaluation 
of teachers. 

The organizational of a team of such con- 
sultants could provide financial and status 
recognition for expert teachers who possess 
superior knowledge and human relations 
skills but wish to remain in the classroom 
rather than become administrators. Pre- 
viously. the career paths of teachers have in- 
volved promotion from the classroom into 
administrative positions either in the central 
office or in a school. As Jacques Bar/un of 
Columbia University has said in his criticism 
of some American universities. “The highest 
prize of the teaching profession is: no teach- 
ing/’ ‘ This seems to be equally applicable 
still to most elementary and secondary 
schools, so an alternative career path as 
teaching consultant is proposed. The pos- 
sibility would exist that the pay of the con- 
sultant could be comparable to that of the 
principals in the system. 

In order to help solve some of the prob- 
lems encountered by many elementary teach- 
ers faced with new subject content, and to 
reduce the work load of consultants, it ap- 
pears that some provision should be made 
in many school systems for increased sub- 
ject specialization, particularly in Grades 4. 
5 and (>. Although this is commonly done for 
music and physical education, the new needs 
of subjects such as art, French, mathematics 
and science suggest that some extension of 
elementary school specialization is due. This 
would not mean rigid departmentalization as 
is known in some secondary schools, nor 
would it mean that elementary children are 
exposed to a different teacher for each dif- 
ferent subject. Increased elementary specia- 
lization is possible along with the retention 
of a home room teacher who would have 
the major responsibility for teaching and 
coordinating a group of students. Occasional- 
ly the suggestion lias been made that this 
procedure may attract a higher percentage 
of men into elementary school teaching. 

Problem 2.3 

How Can the Functions of Supervision 

and Evaluation of Teachers Be Best 

Approached? 

One of the most serious differences in 
expectations among educators occurs in the 
area of teacher supervision. It is well known 
that teachers commonly disapprove of the 
evaluating and visiting practices of some 
supervisors — this is by no means pecul- 
iarly a Canadian problem. To compound the 
problem, teachers are often uncertain about 



the purposes of teacher evaluation or the 
purposes of visits of supervisors to their 
classrooms. To help overcome these and re- 
lated problems the following three sug- 
gestions are made: (1) supervisors could 

develop a problem-oriented rather than a 
person-oriented approach: (2) supervisory 
visits could be differentiated by purpose, 
whether this be for certification, annual re- 
port. or promotion, etc.; (3) teachers could 
be better informed about the bases upon 
which promotion decisions are made. 

Further, increasing use of programs of 
self-evaluation, together with greater focus 
upon assessment of the total instructional 
program offered by each school, might help 
to decrease the emphasis upon evaluation of 
individual teachers. Central office specialists 
could be used primarily as resource per- 
sonnel who can assist groups of teachers 
achieve their goals, rather than as formal 
evaluators of individual teacher perfor- 
mance, For example, when junior high 
school science teachers arc discussing the 
planning of the work of the coming school 
year, or a problem during the year, or even 
assessing the work of the previous year, they 
should feel free to invite a specialist from 
the central office to join in the session. 
Such procedures could help to overcome 
the feeling held by some teachers and prin- 
cipals that supervisors arc '‘outsiders” or 
“intruders.” System theory helps us to 
understand why such a perception is held, 
but increased participation by supervisors 
in planning and discussion may help to over- 
come the feeling that each school is self- 
sufficient. 

Even when assessment for certification is 
required, it does seem that a new teacher 
should receive as much assistance as lie 
needs in orientation and consultation prior 
to the formal assessment. Two topics for 
discussion conic out of this point of view. 
One concerns the possibility that different 
personnel perform the different functions of 
formal evaluation and consultation. The 
other is that school systems should possibly 
examine the feasibility of longer periods of 
internship of new teachers, more in keeping 
with those of other occupations which are 
rated as professions or near-professions. 
Under an internship period lasting for one 
year, a new teacher would have limited 
teaching responsibility. With expert advice 
from practising teachers, and possibly con- 
tinuing assistance from university person- 
nel, the transition from student to teacher 
could probably be more effectively made 
than it is at present. Of course, role cx- 
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pcctations and certain tasks would be al- 
tered. requiring some major changes in the 
organizational structure. 

Assessment by Bidwcll 

Bidwell has recently reviewed the litera- 
ture which examines schools as organiza- 
tions,’* This summary provides a different 
method of examination of school systems 
than does the problem approach which has 
been already outlined. Initially Bidwell 
notes four significant organizational attri- 
butes of school systems: (1) students in- 

voluntarily enter school: (2) teachers con- 
tractually enter school systems; (3) a com- 
bination of bureaucracy and structural loose- 
ness exists; and (4) school officers have a 
dual responsibility to the public and to fel- 
low educators. 

Two major functional problems faced by 
school systems arc identified. The first of 
these involves the internal coordination of 
classes to ensure articulation of courses and 
reasonable uniformity of pupil output. The 
second concerns the provision of sufficient 
latitude to allow for professional judgment 
in matters of educational outcomes and 
methods. Bidwell observes that the tendency 
toward debureaucratization can produce con- 
flict between functional authority based on 
expertise and legal criteria. Me raises the 
possibility of professional staff operating as 
a ’‘company of equals" in which official 
superordination is replaced by “senior col- 
league status/* 

The distinctive structural arrangements 
of school systems are seen to be an adapta- 
tion "to exigencies of coordination," Sociali- 
zation of pupils requires considerable teach- 
er-student activity leading to autonomy of 
the classrooms. Bidwell feels that this re- 
lative school autonomy can help in co- 
ordination. at least within each school, as 
the principal can partially control the con- 
stitution of his faculty. Interschool co- 
ordination still remains a problem. 

Human Needs 

Along with discussion of our ideas of 
cooperation among educators and coordina- 
tion of schools, it is of interest to examine 
what is known about human needs and need- 
satisfying behavior. An assessment of studies 
of animal and human behavior has led 
Ardrey to conclude that our three main 
needs arc, in order, identity, stimulation, 
security. In this regard he disagrees par- 
tially with Maslow. But Ardrey is in ac- 
cord with Lorenz, who postulates that human 



aggression is healthy, necessary, innate and 
ineradicable. Ardrey develops his thesis 
further by explaining how aggression and 
territoriality can satisfy the three basic 
needs. As this is a new and controversial 
scientific field, it must suffice at present to 
say that some doubt can be placed upon the 
willingness of individuals to cooperate under 
certain conditions. 

Summary 

The emphasis throughout this discussion 
has been upon “organization** as meaning a 
set of relationships among people. It is a 
relatively simple task to formulate an ideal 
type of formal school system structure based 
upon the concepts of line and staff, span 
of control, and unit control. We could list 
the positions of superintendent, assistant 
superintendents, directors, supervisors, spe- 
cialists. etc,, allot them certain tasks and 
authority over certain other positions, but 
this alone would ignore the personal qualities 
of occupiers of these positions. 

It should also be borne in mind that or- 
ganizational charts need constant review. 
Leavitt’s idea reminds us that changes in 
task, technology and people variables us- 
ually require a change in organization. An 
examination of some of the suggestions of- 
fered in this paper shows that they can be 
considered as compensatory changes. 

To recapitulate, some of the suggestions 
which seem pertinent in discussion of the 
organization of school systems included the 
following: 

!. Development of the clearest possible 
role perceptions through planning and 
evaluation seminars. 

2. Greater emphasis upon horizontal 
communication. 

3. Re-examination of the relationship of 
principals and specialist supervisors. 

4. Consideration of the school, rather 
than the classroom, as the basic in- 
structional unit. 

5. Increased cooperation of central of- 
fice staff with teachers in planning 
and evaluation. 

(r Possible delay in the formal assess- 
ment of new teachers, accompanied 
by a longer period of internship. 

7. Provision of a new career path in 
education as teaching consultants. 

8. Increased specialization of teachers in 
elementary schools. 

It is proposed that some educational systems 
should experiment on a limited basis with 



some of these suggestions. Education has 
probably been rather slow to implement, or 
even test, ideas which involve changes in 
traditional administrative structures. The 
types of "human engineering * which are 
proposed above, if implemented, do not ap- 
pear to pose danger to either students or 
educators. 

Throughout the discussion of the organi- 
zational problems covered in ibis paper, con- 
flict about the role of the principal has 
appeared. Probably we should view the 
principal not as a generalist, as has been the 
vogue, but rather as a specialist in adminis- 
tration who makes or approves decisions 
based on the best available information or 
opinion. He could thus be described more 
as an ‘’instructional facilitator” rather than 
as an ’‘instructional leader.” This would 
mean that the principal is more concerned 
with the organization of program develop- 
ment than with its content: a teacher who 
prefers classroom work should not accept 
an administrative position. Hopefully, ex- 
panding school systems can find methods to 
reward their better teachers while allowing 
them to remain in a predominantly teaching 
situation. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion it can possibly be suggested 
that a certain repetitiveness occurs in the 
(ask of organizing. The allocation of de- 
cision-making responsibilities involves de- 



cisions about who should make decisions in 
particular areas. Similarly, when organizing 
the formal organization of a school system, 
all the steps of planning, organizing, com- 
municating. coordinating and evaluating are 
repeatedly involved in this one complex 
process, just as they are in each other pro- 
cess. It is therefore no surprise that, whereas 
the processes of administration are to a 
casual observer reasonably simple, to a 
practitioner or student of administration 
they can be inordinately complex. Perhaps 
ideas such as that proposed by Leavitt and 
the presented categorization of problems can 
assist in reducing our perceptions of this 
complexity. 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR AS COORDINATOR 



C. S, BUMBARGER 

INTRODUCTION 

Administration is a complex activity. It 
occurs in a wide range of settings and in 
organizations with a great diversity of goals. 
It is the fact of the existence of organiza- 
tions — structured arrangements designed 
for harmonizing the efforts of many — that 
creates a need for administrative activity. 
While the kinds of tasks performed and the 
processes employed by the administrator 
may be substantially the same in any or- 
ganization, the manner in which he works 
to discharge his duties is at least partially a 
function of the nature of the particular 
organization in which he performs. Thus the 
organization itself, and the environment 
within which it exists, are significant in 
molding administrative behavior. 

Background 

For many years, scholars have been en- 
gaged in the study of administration in an 
attempt to better understand and describe 
the activity. The very complexity of admin- 
istration, stemming at least in part from its 
responsiveness to organizational and en- 
vironmental factors, has rendered such 
study difficult. Thus far there exists no 
generally-accepted comprehensive theory of 
administration capable of both adequately 
describing all such activity and accurately 
predicting the results of specific administra- 
tive bchuvior in particular settings. 

The problem is similar to problems en- 
countered in other fields. For example, med- 
ical researchers have struggled for years 
with the notion of viruses. It was originally 
only a conceptualization since a virus could 
not be seen or felt, although the effects of 
its presence could be observed. Improved 
tools have allowed progress to be made in 
isolating, examining and testing various 
kinds of viruses. Medical researchers would, 
however, say that there still remains much 
to be learned. 

My purpose is not to suggest that admin- 
istration is akin to a virus, although some 
have stated that it “gets in your blood.** 
Rather it is to point out that in the study 
of any complex phenomenon advance is 



slow, the growth of knowledge is in- 
cremental and progress is halting at best. 

Since administration is complex, at- 
tempts have been made to isolate parts of 
it for study. Other attempts have been made 
to simplify its study by developing various 
conceptualizations or ways to view admin- 
istration. When this is done it then becomes 
possible to focus upon only one aspect or 
facet instead of the total activity. These 
formulations have proven useful in gen- 
erating new ideas as well as adding to 
knowledge about administration. 

One of these approaches to the reduction 
of the task is that of conceiving of admin- 
istration as a process consisting of a number 
of identifiable component processes. This 
allows these processes to then be separated 
and viewed individually for purposes of 
analysis and discussion. It is well to remem- 
ber that this is an artificial situation since, 
in tlie real world, the processes do not 
occur as separate readily-discernible en- 
tities. They are actually almost inseparably 
intertwined and interwoven. It is in this 
real state that they constitute the fabric of 
administration, although by looking at each 
process separately it may be possible to de- 
velop some insights and achieve a level of 
understanding which could not be attained 
if administration is only examined in its 
entirety. 

It should be apparent that, since this 
delineation of processes is a creation of the 
intellect, there can exist a number of dif- 
ferent formulations of the processes in- 
volved in administration with no necessity 
for absolute congruence among them. The 
worth of a particular formulation is deter- 
mined by its payoff in terms of improved 
understanding rather than any clear claim 
to greater accuracy in depicting reality. 

Several formulations of administrative 
processes do exist and — while there are 
elements of similarity — there is no exact 
congruence. This lack of complete agree- 
ment need not be disturbing if these form- 
ulations are recognized for what they are. 
convenient and useful ways for thinking 
about administration. Care should be taken 
to avoid thinking of these processes as real 
entities or thirt(]H which can be objectively 



useful descriptions of administration are 
weighed or measured, As creations of man's 
intellect they are of value only until more 
developed. The study of administration is 
dynamic and subject to change as new the- 
ory and new knowledge are generated. 
Thus, it is highly probable tlnu more useful 
descriptions will be developed. 

The particular formulation of admin- 
istrative processes with which this lecture 
series is dealing is that outlined by Gregg. 1 
consisting of seven components. The process 
of coordinating or coordination is the pres- 
ent focus. 

Occasionally attempts arc made to 
ascribe relative degrees of importance to the 
several processes such as, for example, stat- 
ing that coordination is one of the principal 
organizational functions.* This is a ques- 
tionable and certainly unproductive exer- 
cise, If the processes are each essential, 
what gains accrue from attempting to dif- 
ferentiate degrees of importance? A state 
of being either essential or non-essential 
would seem to afford sufficient distinction. 

Noturc of Coordinotion 

Coordination, as a process, is an attempt 
to develop and maintain a focus for organ- 
izational effort. It has been variously de- 
fined as mutually consistent decisions in 
combination for attaining the same estab- 
lished goal. 15 the activity that creates and 
maintains the organization. 1 the task of 
bringing tilings together in an harmonious 
relationship so that they function together 
effectively,*' and the uniting of people and 
purpose in an organization that permits 
optimum growth in the most efficient man- 
ner.' 1 These examples do not exhaust the 
definitions in the literature, yet they il- 
lustrate a certain commonality. The achieve- 
ment of purposive behavior is one factor and 
agreement upon goals is another. Coordina- 
tion consists of those acts which bring about 
or tend to foster the development of this 
desired state of affairs. 

Need for Coordination 

Coordination in an operating school unit 
focuses upon both immediate and long- 
range goals. There exists in each school the 
problem of the present — the necessity for 
bringing together students, teachers, sup- 
plies and equipment in a location and in a 
manner conducive to the accomplishment of 
learning. The immediate problem is essen- 
tially logistical in nature, the magnitude of 
the demand (the number of students) must 



be in some sort of balance with the means 
made available to meet this demand. 

The longer-range considerations essen- 
tially deal with the nature of the learning 
situation, they are concerned with the qual- 
ity of the encounter between teacher and 
student. Coordination in this area is more 
difficult since it involves more directly the 
thoughts and the feelings of organization 
members. Personality differences and in- 
dividual variations in perception complicate 
the task. It is apparent that supervision is 
a coordinating activity. 

It appears logical ..) assume that when- 
ever two or more people are working co- 
operatively toward a common goal a greater 
likelihood for success exists when each 
party is aware of the efforts of all others 
and if each attempts to complement the 
work of the others. To the extent that 
barriers exist preventing the development 
of the necessary awareness, planned co- 
ordination is required to counteract the 
effects of these barriers. A number of fac- 
tors or forces can be identified which can 
operate as obstructions to the natural dc- 
velopment of fully integrated effort. 

DIFFUSING FORCES exist in a school 
organization which retard the natural or 
automatic development of congruent be- 
havior on the part of members of the 
organization. Analysis of the situation can 
be helpful in locating and describing these 
forces, thus aiding the administrator in de- 
vising strategies for dealing with them. 
Among such diffusing forces are: 

(1) Distance. The size of the school or- 
ganization often makes truly open 
face-to-face communication about 
goals and activities difficult or im- 
possible. Sub-groups representative 
of relatively small segments of the 
total membership form and achieve 
relative homogeneity of effort but as 
sc pa rate groups, so that their efforts 
may be directed primarily toward 
group rather than organization aims. 
This can lead to fairly open com- 
petition among these groups for or- 
ganizational resources rather than 
I lie desired goal of a concerted at- 
tack upon common problems. The 
prime objective may become main- 
tenance of the group instead 
of achievement of the larger goals. 
Such goal displacement is usually 
dysfunctional in its effect upon the 
success of the organization. 

(2) Time. Education is a sequential ac- 
tivity occurring longitudinally over 



a significant portion of the life span 
of the individual client. Treatment 
accorded the client by any one mem- 
ber or group within the organization 
occurs during only a portion of his 
total period of contact with the sys- 
tem. Under these conditions, not 
only is uniformity of treatment dif- 
ficult to achieve but the twin dan- 
gers of duplication or omission of 
treatment can quite easily come into 
existence. These three aspects can 
come into play whether the entire 
school district, a single school build- 
ing, or for that matter, a provincial 
school system is the organization 
under examination. Achievement of 
equal and sequentially articulated 
instruction at any or among all of 
these levels is a formidable under- 
taking. 

(3) Role Factors. Role identity is made 
up not only of the individual's per- 
ceptions of his role — his place in the 
total picture — but also of the views 
others hold of his proper role. The 
perceptions the individual holds of 
the expectations of others for his 
behavior also contribute to his con- 
ception of his role. Yet incongruence 
has been found between the percep- 
tions of principals regarding the 
expectations others hold for their 
behavior and the actual views of 
others, 7 One of the most important 
features of socialization in an or- 
ganization is learning the occupa- 
tional roles,' This is further com- 
plicated by the multiplicity of roles 
an individual holds and the attend- 
ant role conflict" occasioned by con- 
flicting demands from two or more 
groups of which he is a member or 
which influence his position. It is 
also possible to receive conflicting 
demands from different members of 
the same group. 

(4) Specialization. Educational settings 
are characterized by an increasing 
tendency toward specialization of 
task and function. The development 
of larger school districts due to nat- 
ural growth and consolidation re- 
sults in more specialization at the 
central district level while the devel- 
opment of larger school units, par- 
ticularly at the high school level, 
evidences the same trend within 
individual school buildings. The im- 
plementation of special programs 



such as those for the educable men- 
tally retarded as well as the provis- 
ion of courses alh wing study in 
depth of an area also contributes 
toward the specialization trend. 
Some team teaching programs dif- 
ferentiate the activities of team 
members and thus are a part of this 
same trend. Specialization adds to 
the program by fostering the devel- 
opment of depth of knowledge. It 
is also detrimental to the program 
since the depth is often achieved at 
the cost of breadth of knowledge 
and concern for the overall program. 
The specialist identifies with a small 
group and often has his primary 
reference group outside the organ- 
ization. Thus, the problem of co- 
ordinating is affected by the degree 
of specialization of staff in the par- 
ticular situation. 

Fortunately, there arc ways to combat 
the diffusing forces. Selection and applica- 
tion of appropriate counter forces is a task 
of the administrator as he attempts to de- 
velop coordination in the organization. 
While it should be obvious that the con- 
scious implementation of these counteract- 
ing measures involves such other processes 
as evaluating, planning, communicating, 
decision-making, etc., the implementation of 
programs will not be discussed. Focus will 
remain upon the forces themselves. 

INTEGRATING FORCES can be 
brought into play by the administrator as a 
part of his coordinating effort. These forces 
can work toward a balance of organizational 
effort through the correction of imbalance 
resulting from the effects of diffusing forces. 

(1) Communication, An adequate com- 
munication system is an effective 
coordinating device and one which 
is applicable against most if not all 
of the forces of diffusion. It is ob- 
vious that effective communication 
can reduce the barrier effects of 
both distances and time separation. It 
also affords feedback to the adminis- 
trator enabling him to plan more 
effectively. Without open communi- 
cation. the feedback received may be 
of small value. Communication is a 
‘linking" operation which ties to- 
gether the various parts of the or- 
ganization. If it is successful in 
transmitting accurate and needed in- 
formation it becomes a cohesive 
force. The communication system is 
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thus of real significance to the ad- 
ministrator and deserves careful and 
continuing planning and evaluation. 

(2) Articulation. This is a term often 
heard in educational circles, usually 
in the context of curriculum study. 
It is useful, however, as a problem 
area upon which to focus staff at- 
tention. It may be fruitful to study 
problems of articulation, both be- 
tween school levels and within school 
operations (as scope and sequence 
between course or between grade 
levels). Good articulation would be 
an effective meshing of the efforts 
of individuals, departments and 
schools, Focus upon articulation sup- 
plants focus upon specialization as 
well as compensates for the time 
separation between levels inherent 
in the sequential nature of edu- 
cation. 

(3) Socialization. Some socialization into 
the role of educator occurs as a re- 
sult of tlic teacher training program 
prior to certification. The process 
continues however in the interaction 
with colleagues on the job. It is 
probably necessary to make a con- 
scious effort to continue this socia- 
lizing through in-service work and 
staff meetings, since the formal pre- 
paration of teachers is notably less 
than that for some other professions. 
Teacher associations carry on con- 
tinuing efforts in this respect but 
the difficulties in really reaching all 
teachers are apparent. Development 
of new or changed perceptions of the 
teacher’s role could probably be ef- 
fected through such techniques as 
problem-solving, case study analysis 
and role-playing, involving all staff 
members. To a degree, this is done 
in a less formal fashion in some 
parts of regular staff meetings as 
problems are discussed and agree- 
ments reached concerning their solu- 
tions, This is not, however, a con- 
sciously-planned attack but rather 
accidental both in occurrence and 
effect. 

(4) Rules and Policies, Clearly-stated 
rules are an integrating device use- 
ful in establishing a common basis or 
framework for action. There some- 
times appears to be a tendency to 
feel that rules are somehow inap- 
propriate or undesirable instruments 
to employ. It is not the fact of rules 



themselves that is unsatisfactory but 
nature of some rules which are 
poorly constructed with little thought 
consequences. Rules should be de- 
veloped with their purposes clearly 
in mind. 

Simon has developed a differen- 
tiation of coordination into two types, 
“procedural*' and “substantive/*"' He 
has attempted to identify particular 
acts which fall in one or the other 
category. 

The administrator is engaged in 
procedural coordination when he de- 
velops an organization chart, locating 
each type of position somewhere in 
the organizational structure. Thus 
when he is describing or prescribing 
lines of authority or interrelation- 
ships his focus is on procedure. 

When the administrator is con- 
cerned with substantive coordination 
he is specifying the nature and con- 
tent of the work to be performed by 
a particular member. This con- 
stitutes detailed description of the 
task to be performed at a particular 
location in the structure. 

If this is applied to school dis- 
tricts, at least to larger districts, 
procedural specification in the form 
of organization charts and policy 
handbooks is common. These arc 
most often provided by the central 
office and view the overall school 
district. Seldom are such procedural 
specifications found at the individual 
school level. This does not mean 
that they cannot be so applied. Such 
specification would be of particular 
value to the teacher new to the 
school, facilitating his orientation to 
the school unit. In the absence of a 
clear statement, he must tread cau- 
tiously and wait for the emergence 
of problems to reveal the pattern 
of practices acceptable at that school 
unit. Evolution is a slow and not 
particularly efficient process. 

Substantive coordination in a 
school environment is related to 
socialization. The more completely 
teachers are socialized into appropri- 
ate role behavior, the less substantive 
coordination is necessary. A change 
in practice, such as reporting to 
parents via the parent conference, 
may require administrative action of 
the substantive type. 
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(5) Centralization. Central ization and 
decentralization, for our purposes 
here, are both merely points upon 
a continuum representing the relative 
state of the organization with respect 
to the allocation of power and au- 
thority. There is also a geographical 
definition which need not be of con- 
cern. Without emphasizing the vari- 
ous ways in which sources of au- 
thority have been defined, it can 
be noled that specialization results 
in development of authority based 
upon expertise. The expertise of 
the administrator is different from 
that of other specialists in the or- 
ganization, thus confrontation on the 
basis of other specialties is dang- 
erous. If a battle upon the basis of 
expertise is to be fought, the ad- 
ministrator should keep the discus- 
sion in the field of administration. 

The administrator also has re- 
course to the authority of his posi- 
tion. He can legitimately act upon 
this basis. Such action may be need- 
ed in a particularly diffused or frag- 
mented organization in order to 
stablize conditions sufficiently to 
allow some of the other integrating 
forces to be brought into play. It 
may be necessary, for example, to 
centralize all or most decision-making 
as a prelude to a reallocation of 
decision-making power, 

(6) Commit tees. The use of committees 
is probably more accurately con- 
sidered as a strategy for employing 
some of the integrating forces rather 
than as a force in itself. However, 
committees may be used in an ad- 
visory capacity (which involves both 
the expertise and communication di- 
mensions). as study groups (which 
also assits in socialization), and as 
coordinating bodies (which may 
cause specialists to focus upon inte- 
gration of their various fields). 
Various ways for describing corn- 
tees can be developed, the crucial 
point is that they can serve a useful 
purj ' jse * n achieving closer coordi- 
nation of organizational activity. 11 

(7) Goal-Setting* An activity which con- 
tributes to the achievement of co- 
ordination is that of setting goals, 
whether they be long-range or short- 
range in nature. It is particularly 
effective when goals are set and 
agreed upon as a result of group ef- 



fort. The agreement achieved is a 
unifying force which tends to chan- 
nel member behavior. 

Goals can, of course, be set by 
persons outside the immediate work 
unit. This is effective only to the 
extent that the goals are accepted 
by the members of the organization 
and become a part of their goal 
structure. The problem of achieving 
meaningful communication, and thus 
member acceptance and commit- 
ment, is greater as the goal-setting 
activity is further removed from the 
group. Goals from outside may be 
accepted as legitimate, depending 
upon the source. In other words, 
the source may enjoy sufficient 
status to legitimate its goal setting 
effort. However, obtaining accep- 
tance of the right of an outside au- 
thority to set a goal and obtaining 
commitment upon the part of or- 
ganization members to achievement 
of the goal arc two quite different 
matters. 

Outlook for the Future 

There is the constant danger that focus- 
ing too heavily upon the current situation 
may cause an organization to be relatively 
inflexible. One part of the administrator’s 
task of coordinating is that of anticipating 
future trends and their probable consequ- 
ences for the organization. To point up some 
of these probabilities, four factors can be 
readily identified: 

(1) The computer and information-pro- 
cessing, Not only does the develop- 
ment of high-speed computers and 
their application in education have 
implications for the instructional 
process, it also carries significance 
for administration. Decisions can be 
based upon more information and 
perhaps better information than in 
the past. This will facilitate both 
evaluation and planning. It also will 
make possible a much more centra- 
lized decision-making structure. 1 J 

(2) Frrif/i)ic)!lf!(io?i of learning locale. The 
tendency has ben to bring children 
and youth to a single geographic 
location for education. Develop- 
ments in information retrieval sys- 
tems communication technology and 
transportation methods may cause 
this to be an outmoded approach. 
What coordination problems exist if 
education can occur anywhere in 
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the community without the necessity 
to be tied to a school building? 

(3) Projcssimiulisin. The development 
of true professionalism would, in one 
sense, simplify the administrator's 
coordinating task since such mem- 
bers would be well-socialized into 
their roles. Conversely, some strate- 
gies currently available would pro- 
bably become unavailable or inef- 
fective with such staff. 

(4) Societal change. Society does change, 
culture patterns are modified. For 
the school, this means re-definition 
of goals and ro-direction of effort. 
For the administrator this means a 
continual struggle to bring about 
necessary modifications and to cause 
members to re-orient themselves so 
that effort is coordinated. Thus the 
task of coordination is continuous. 

Responsibility for Coordination 

The task of coordinating was defined 
earlier as an administrative process, it is 
thus the responsibility of administrators to 
see to its accomplishment. It is a part of 
the job of the administrator at any level of 
the organization. While the general outlines 
of the framework for the total organization — 
including coordination — emanates from the 
top administrator s office, coordinating ac- 
tivities are carried on in increasing degrees 
of specificity by administrators at other 
levels. For example, department heads must 
engage in coordinating activity at the de- 
partmental level just as principals do at the 
building level. Anyone whose job entails 
administrative behavior encompasses co- 
ordinating as a part of that behavior. 

Summary 

If the task of administration is conceived 
as comprised of a set of identifiable pro- 
cesses describing components of the total 
task, coordinating as a process occupies an 
important position in the list. Operationally, 
processes are not found in isolation but in- 
tertwined with each other to form the entire 



administrative activity. Examination of the 
several processes as though they were sepa- 
rate in existence and effect allows identifica- 
tion of factors which may be helpful in deter- 
mining useful strategies for dealing with 
administrative problems. Coordination is 
an administrative process and as such is the 
responsibility of those discharging adminis- 
trative duties. 

There are many means of coordination 
that may be utilized. The achievement of a 
smooth-working organization with a maxi- 
mum of member effort directed toward ac- 
complishment of primary goals is dependent 
upon successful utilization of an appropriate 
combination of means. In great measure, 
then, the success of the organization is de- 
pendent upon the effectiveness of the ad- 
ministrator. 
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TOWARD STRATEGIES OF EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 



D, FRIESEN 

Communication is fundamental to all 
types of social organizations, whether they 
he bureaucratic or collegial, large or small. 
Where several individuals combine to 
achieve a common goal, communication is 
crucial at all stages of endeavor. Without 
communication there would he no common 
aims or purposes, no co-ordination and no 
co-operation. 

Tlic place of communications in the 
fabric of society is receiving more and more 
attention. Theory and research about it 
cannot he ignored if man wishes to remain 
organized in social groups. 

Society and organizations within it arc 
networks of mutual agreements. We agree 
not to rob our fellow citizens, not to drive 
on t lie left side of the road, to deliver certain 
goods and services, to observe the rules of 
an organization and the organization agrees 
to let us enjoy the privileges that go with it. 
This complicated pattern of agreements 
which involves almost every aspect of our 
lives consists essentially of agreements to 
bring about events in the future. These 
agreements make society possible, and if the 
will of the vast majority of people concurs 
with them, behavior tends to become pre- 
dictable, co-operation becomes possible, and 
organizations can flourish. 

This then suggests that we must impose 
patterns of behavior on each other, to make 
predictable expectations possible. Citizens 
arc expected to conform to social and civic 
customs, As Havakawa states, ”Wc must 
make soldiers courageous, judges just, 
priests pious, and teachers solicitious for the 
welfare of their pupils.” 1 Perhaps in these 
days of turbulence we could add that we 
must also make the pupils solicitous for the 
need for such agreements. 

In the early stages of man’s development 
the principle means of so regulating be- 
havior was by physical coercion, But even 
early in history man recognized the value of 
words as a means of control and direction. 
Thus directives about those things which 
society recognizes as essential for its sur- 
vival have become extremely powerful. To 
make the effect even more certain, society 
has reinforced these by linking them with 



reward and punishment, with status posi- 
tions, and with formalized channels. 

Significance af Communication 

Several developments during the past 
decades have increased the importance of 
communication in school systems. The four 
major mass media have greatly extended 
the method and effect of communication. 
Not only have the media been directly 
utilized in educational programs, but they 
have permitted much more contact with lay- 
men. The school program has also been 
brought more frequently into the public eye. 
Since newsmen are primarily interested in 
the sensational, schools have often been pic- 
tured not in terms of what actually trans- 
pires, but in terms of the exceptional occur- 
rence. 

Specialization is another cogent factor 
relating to communication. The more people 
specialize the less time and energy they will 
devote to things beyond their speciality. In 
specializing they learn a perspective, an 
attitude, and a vocabulary peculiar to their 
field. This means that they will have 
greater difficulty communicating their ideas 
to laymen, or to other specialists and con- 
versely, will find difficulty in understanding 
communications from other specialists. The 
specialization in teaching and in adminis- 
tration may have developed a suspicion in 
the minds of laymen. Teachers have de- 
veloped a new vocabulary. Such terms as 
‘‘modern math.” “continuous progress,” 
“stimulus response.” and “programmed 
learning” have probably made teachers 
alienate themselves from the general public. 
Administrators are then charged with the 
delicate task of informing the school board, 
in the language of the laymen, what these 
new things really arc. and what philosophy 
gives rise to them. 

Increasing size of schools and school 
systems has made it imperative that com- 
munication between the different le-’ols and 
among the different groups must be facili- 
tated and encouraged, The larger size of 
school staffs, together with the greater 
specialization of individuals has resulted in 
greater compartmentaiization. This, too. has 
increased the difficulty in the easy flow of 
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ideas in the school organization. The larger 
size often leads to a pyramiding of position 
on position, lengthening the line of com- 
munication, introducing gaps and blocks, 
and effecting status influence on the effec- 
tiveness of communications. 

DEFINITION AND ROLE OF 
COMMUNICATION 

Communication refers to the process of 
transmitting meaning from one individual 
organism to another. It can take many 
forms: words spoken, words written, mathe- 
matical symbols, musical notes, gestures, or 
even silence can convey meaning. The or- 
ganisms involved in communication are in- 
dividual persons, complex organizations, or 
even nations of the world. In this presenta- 
tion the discussion is limited to the place of 
communication in the administrative pro- 
cess, and specifically in the school organiza- 
tion. 

A communication system exists in every 
institution, whether it is a nation, corpora- 
tion, football league, family, or school 
system. It serves to transmit information, 
feelings, values, and understanding. Under 
certain conditions it may be merely a 
channel to convey messages and directives 
as accurately as possible. On the other hand 
it may be invoked to develop group co- 
hesiveness, loyalty, and commitment among 
the group members, 

Campbell and Gregg view the pro- 
fessional role of administration in an or- 
ganization as one which “is to influence the 
evolution of organizations and their govern- 
ing systems in keeping with scientific-ethical 
values.”- They define administration as 
“the total of the processes through which 
appropriate human and material resources 
are made available and made effective for 
accomplishing the purposes of an enter- 
prise.” It is clear that the process cannot 
function without communication. 

Halpin, in designing research into ad- 
ministrative behavior defines the four major 
components of administration as the task, 
the formal organization, the work group, 
and the leader. The organization task is 
defined in terms of “desirable” behavior. 
This then implies an “oughtness,” a nor- 



mative language, and suggests that in order 
to keep the organization on the move “the 
sights for the task are set deliberately 
higher than current standards of the or- 
ganization’s accomplishments.” The formal 
organization implies structure and com- 
munication channels, both formal and in- 
formal. The administrative behavior in- 
cludes his perception of the organization’s 
task and structure, his behavior as decision 
maker, and his behavior as group leader/' 
Communication is a vital process within 
these four major components of administra- 
tive behavior. 

From these brief statements on the 
meaning of administration, the place of 
communication in the process can be 
delineated somewhat more clearly. Com- 
munication serves to transmit messages, to 
influence groups toward goals, to co- 
ordinate different members of an organiza- 
tion. and to facilitate leader behavior. In 
short, it pervades the administrative 
process. 

THE NATURE OF COMMUNICATION 
The Physical Model 

In 1949 Lasswcll described the communi- 
cation process as follows: “Who says what, 
in which channel, to whom, with what 
effect?** 1 This shorthand statement has 
served as a guide to the development of a 
physical communication model. The typical 
model indicates thal we have communica- 
tion whenever one system, a .source, in- 
fluences another system, a destination, by 
manipulation of the alternative signals 
which can be carried in the channel con- 
necting them. Further the information 
source can be viewed as producing one or 
more messages which are transformed by a 
tmH.sm/ner into signals that the channel can 
carry. These signals are transformed by the 
reveiiic r back into messages which can be 
accepted at the destination. This minimal 
system, presented in figure 1. has been 
applied with great generality in the study of 
information transmission in social systems. 
The activity of the transmitter is usually 
referred to as encoding. and that of the re- 
ceiver as decoding. Anything that produces 
distortion of the message as it moves from 
the source to the destination is called noise. 
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Naturally, administrators are concerned 
with the success of their communication. 
Thus the effectiveness of communication at 
each step of the process will be briefly 
examined. 

Information Source 

The credibility of the information source 
relates significantly to the effectiveness of 
the communication. C. J. Hoveland and W. 
Weiss found that college students who re- 
ceived the information from trustworthy 
(Journal of Medicine) sources initially 
changed their attitudes more than those 
who obtained the same factual information 
from untrustworthy sources (Pravda and a 
movie gossip columnist) . However, a month 
later the difference in agreement between 
the two groups decreased. The change was 
attributed to the initial resistance to the low 
credibility source, and to inconsistent re- 
ports, Credibiliy is enhanced when several 
sources emit consistent reports, and con- 
versely, it is questioned if there are in- 
consistent reports, 

Merv Thornton researching leader be- 
havior as related to values held by 
principals and teachers found that “the 
perceptions of principals’ Initiating Struc- 
ture behavior by teachers whose values 
were similar to the principals’ were signifi- 
cantly different from the perceptions by 
teachers whose values were different from 
those of their principals/'' 5 These two 
factors, the congruence of values between 
source unit and receiving unit, and the 
credibility of the source unit, are related to 
the effectiveness of communication. 

The Message Transmitted 

The content, style, form and other char- 
acteristics of the message content have re- 
ceived much attention. Slanting a message 
seems unavoidable, for the source wants it 
to be an effective communication. It can be 
deliberate, too. The same story can have a 
different impact by a simple choice of 
words. Is there any difference between 
“The Prime Minister takes a rest,” and “The 
Prime Minister on Vacation?” What hap- 
pens when the terms “needed rest” or “an- 
other vacation” are used? A message can 
also be slanted by giving only one side of 
the story. Other effective means of en- 
coding messages are the use of the “band 
wagon” effect such as “everyone is doing 
it,” and offering great generalities like “the 
Pepsi Generation.” One of the most effec- 
tive persuasion principles refers to the 



appeal of existing desires. Because girls 
probably want boys more than they want 
to be clean, soap is used as a means to that 
goal. For the same reason, students are ex- 
horted to stay in school not for an education 
but for the anticipated income which they 
want. 

Having chosen the appropriate language, 
which must be understood by both parties, 
the communicator must choose the proper 
channel. 

The Chonnel 

The choice of the channel is important 
because the quality of the communication 
depends directly on it. The message and 
the nature of the receiver will determine 
the choice of channel. If the message is 
general then a diffuse medium such as a 
newspaper, radio, television, or journal will 
be used. If the matter is for an individual 
or a small group other channels will be 
used. The conference, seminar, memo, cof- 
fee-break. committee, telephone, and staff 
meeting arc examples. The channel could 
be likened to the medium that has received 
singular attention lately. 

The Receiver and Destination 

In the case of a telephone message the 
receiver will decode the message and repro- 
duce similar sounds that were encoded into 
the system. Yet the full reception involves 
the total receiving unit be it a person or a 
group. Again their perceptions, their values 
will affect die meaning that the message 
holds for them. Further, the notion that the 
communicator is concerned only with send- 
ing his message in the most effective manner 
to the recipient who will alone come to a 
decision oil a purely rational basis is hardly 
supported by vcseavch. Lane 7 concludes 
that such a mechanical model does not 
adequately take into account the total 
process of social interaction which in- 
fluences the vcccption of messages. He 
offers a new view of the so-called "two-step 
flow” of information. 

TWO-STEP FLOW OF COMMUNICATION 
1. The Relay Function 

The communication process can be view- 
ed as part of the leadership structure, in 
which case the messages may not go from 
the sender to the receiver hut may move 
from the sender to an opinion leader in the 
group, and then to the receiver. Thus the 
opinion leaders act as "gate-keepers** for 
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the group. Katz and Lazarsfeld refer to 
this as the rainy /unction of interpersonal 
relations.' The opinion leaders also act as 
judges of the information that they pass on. 
This has been labeled the rein/orcement 
/unction. Obviously, if opinion leaders sup- 
port a communication it is likely to be re- 
ceived more favorably than if they reject it. 

The extended model of communication 
has the message going from the source to 
the gate-keepers, and from the gate-keepers 
to the receiver. In this system the gate- 
keepers exert considerable influence on the 
effectiveness of the communication and 
merit close attention. Research indicates a 
number of things about those who screen 
and reinforce communication. They were 
distributed in all occupational groups and in 
all socio-economic levels, high status was 
not an essential characteristic. Social status 
was less important than gregariousness and 
age in every area except public affairs. 
Formal media were more effective than 
were personal relationships as sources of in- 
fluence on the opinions of the “gate- 
keepers,'* Lane, Corwin, and Monahan sug- 
gest that the mass media need not reach all 
of the citizens, only the few influential 
opinion leaders, in order to be effective. This 
is what they call the relay function in com- 
munication. 5 ' 

The reinforcement function of these in- 
fluential leaders may either support the 
intent of the message or provide a defence 
against incompatible messages. To illus- 
trate, a message may come from a super- 
tendent; the teacher may read it and then 
forget about it. When, however, he hears 
his friends discuss it he will recall the con- 
tent, but now he will reinterpret it in the 
light of the group perspective. Thus, per- 
sonal conversation can act as a filter to 
what teachers and administrators read and 
hear. Further, the reinforcement and opin- 
ion change are problems of group con- 
formity. 

Nohe 

As indicated earlier, anything that dis- 
torts the message as it moves from the 
communicator to the communicatee was 
labeled noise. Under this general umbrella 
definition, noise could then refer to in- 
consistency of messages, value differences, 
perception differences, the effect of the 
media, but it could also refer to the human 
interaction which reshapes, interprets, and 
often intensifies, clarifies, or confuses mes- 
sages, This latter portrays communication 
as a two-way interaction between and 



among groups. These factors will be ex- 
amined somewhat in dealing with barriers 
to effective communication. 

Barriers to Effective Communication 

The nature of the communication which 
permeates a school is significantly related 
to the school’s effectiveness in achieving its 
goals. A number of barriers to effective 
communication have been mentioned in the 
development of the model of communica- 
tion; others can be added. Administrators 
need to be aware of the barriers that may 
exists in their communication sphere. The 
following five barriers in no way exhaust 
the sources of resistance to effective com- 
munication in schools but they help to. 
initiate thinking about the problems in send- 
ing and receiving messages. For each 
barrier some ideas are presented for reduc- 
ing the difficulties generated. 

(1) Status positions and “tall” hierarchi- 
cal structures can decrease the effectiveness 
of communication. In some such arrange- 
ments democratic results are expected from 
autocratic procedures. The difficulties are 
compounded if the hierarchy practices 
mostly downward communication, is in- 
sensitive to feed-back, and lacks an under- 
standing of the social-psychological factors 
involved. Some ic> *as have been expressed 
to counteract the problems associated with 
hierarchical structures. 

Formal communication is based on 
authority and position and requires careful 
development to assist school systems to be 
effective. Channels and media of communi- 
cation need to be consciously set up to en- 
courage the free flow of ideas up, down, and 
laterally. The lines of communication 
should be as short as possible, with several 
available for each staff member. The 
system should be understood and in har- 
mony with human relationships that exist. 
Usually this implies an open climate. 

(2) Failure to recognize that communica- 
tion is both expression (a command, 
request, question, or idea) and an im- 
pression (what is received). The test of 
effectiveness is really the return communi- 
cation. A simple message may become a 
difficult problem. As we have seen, im- 
pression can be influenced by a variety of 
factors. To assure more accuse communi- 
cation establish formal and encourage in- 
formal contacts, keep communication lines 
open, keep staff informed, ask for feedback, 
and make formal communication attractive 
and brief. 

(3) A militant informal group may im- 
pair communication. This becomes apparent 
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when individual members promote their 
own interests, when they withhold informa- 
tion, foster cliques, or develop rivalry and 
dissension. Such informal groups, instead 
of promoting good human relations, develop- 
ing unity for staff, and generating and dis- 
seminating new ideas actually distort, 
divert, or slow down communication. To 
counteract this, principals recognize emerg- 
ing leaders and use them in committees, 
they make staff decisions legal decision, and 
thus involve informal groups in school work. 
The promotion of friendliness and co-opera- 
tion is intended to reinforce rather than 
obstruct the effectiveness of communication 
in schools. 

(4) The human factor can be another 
barrier to effective communication. Lane. 
Corwin, and Monahan 10 mention such things 
as lack of attention, disinterest, selective 
attention, misinterpretation and rigidity of 
attitudes as barriers. Wiles mentions differ- 
ing values, perceptions, conflicts in interest, 
feelings of insecurity, and the lack of desire 
to understand the other person’s point of 
view. 1 1 

(5) Failure of effective communication 
can also be blamed on the sheer mechanics 
of the process. As already discussed the 
presentation or choice of words or media 
and the choice of the channel are significant 
factors in communication. 

COMMUNICATOR TYPES 

It is not too difficult to abstract from the 
literature and from experience certain com- 
municator types among administrators. 
Below I postulate five such types. 

(1) Thoughtful, This is the one sensitive 
to values and attitudes, sensitive to 
the processes o*’ the formal and in- 
formal group: prepared to take the 
role of others and establish two way 
flow of communication, and willing 
to listen. 

(2) Directional. This administrator 
sends information, ideas, and direct- 
lion down the hierarchy, and heeds 
little the voices within the organiza- 
tion. Often he is attentive to out- 
side sources and official notes. 

(3) Selective, This administrator deals 
with a select few on the staff, neg- 
lecting to involve many. A small 
group of teachers will be in the 
know; most will be “silc.it” workers 
in the organization randy receiving 
the satisfaction of acknowledgement. 



(4) Meticulous. Each detail is carefully 
attended to by this type. He trans- 
mits only carefully developed ideas 
and directives. Communication has 
become an end for him, for by its 
neatness, correctness, and efficiency 
he judges his school. It is not the 
content but the medium that is im- 
portant. Narrowly defined, exact- 
ing, and rule bound the communica- 
tion may alienate the recipients. 

(5) Enthusiastic. The last type repre- 

sents the one who sends volumes 
of communications: newsletters, 

memos, letters, announcements etc. 
Communication becomes a delight- 
ful game, but people become im- 
mune as they are deluged by the 
enormous volume. The messages 
may reach the* desk but not the 
mind. 

This paper has focussed attention on the 
process of communication in administration. 
Several reasons for its increasing import- 
ance were cited. Communication was de- 
fined and its nature explored using as a 
basis the modified mechanical model. A 
few barriers of communication were men- 
tioned and this was followed by a look at 
communication types. From all this, five 
strategies leading to effective communica- 
tion seemed to rise. These will be examin- 
ed briefly in closing. 

STRATEGIES FOR EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION 

1. An (nearness oj encoding problems. 
The type of words chosen, the form of trans- 
mitting the message, and the manner of the 
communication should all reflect the nature 
and purpose of the message, as well as the 
social-psychological attributes of the re- 
ceiver. For instance, if the message is 
simply information for teachers the words 
chosen and the form may call for a clear, 
concise memo. If. on the other hand, the 
message asks for ideas for changing student 
organization, this type of communitation 
appears inadequate. It is apparent that 
similar messages would be coded differently 
when submitted to heads of departments or 
to school board members. The coding must 
anticipate the perceptions of the receivers. 

2. An awareness oj choice oj proper chan- 
nel. Many channels of communication are 
available to principals. Two major divisions 
could be made in regards to such channels. 
There are communications that go outside 
the school and those that flow within the 
school. 
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Since education receives even more at- 
tention from the public, and demands more 
of its funds, the pressure to keep the public 
informed remains. The administrator as an 
expert stands for change, in the face of the 
laymen, who are not only suspicious of the 
expert, but oriented, in part, toward tradi- 
tional ways. Thus communication with the 
outside world is critical for the educator. 
The channels for this communication seem 
to be the mass media, but research indicates 
that the utility of the mass media for 
changing opinions seems to be quite limited. 
The reason advanced is that the process of 
interaction is impossible, no immediate feed- 
back can be arranged. Other reasons might 
exist. The public media have not proved 
too successful when opinion leaders were 
opposed, or when public interest was low. 
Thus the action may be needed with the 
opinion leaders and the gradual education 
of the populace. 

Internal communication patterns have 
much in common with the external network, 
yet they are complicated by the presence of 
formal networks within the organizational 
structure. Effective communication thus 
depends on the openness of lines, on the 
number of channels, on entry points, on 
all-directional flow, and on filtering pro- 
cesses. The question is, what channels are 
most effective for what purposes and for 
what audience? 

3. An awareness of the social-psych ologi- 
cal forces. These have been discussed al- 
ready. Suffice it to say that the source 
anticipates the value structure, the atti- 
tudes, and the characteristics of the receiver 
in sending the message, and practices an 
open climate conducive to interchange of 
ideas. Often he assumes the role of the 
receiver in coding his message. 

4. An awarenoss of the gate-keepers and 
reinforcers. The administrator must study 
not only the individuals but also the groups 
in his organization. He must be aware of 
the individuals who will intercept the flow 
of communication and either reinforce or 
impede it. How does he deal with these in- 
fluent ials in his social system? 

5. An a tv a re ness of organizational in- 
fluences. The type of organizational struc- 
ture will affect the communication in the 
school system. Gardner found that distor- 
tions occur at each point in the communi- 
cations process, and concluded that the 
taller the administrative structure the less 
informed any member of the organization 
will be. Other research found that in- 
formation is often blocked as it moves up or 



down the hierachy, and that often no up- 
the-line communication occurs. This is 
further complicated by differences in per- 
spectives from incumbents in the various 
positions. Finally, the “middle-men * in the 
lino have problems of identity and loyalty. 
How can you overcome all these obstacles 
to effective communications? A low or flat 
structure and an open climate are two ideas 
worth considering in the encouragement of 
two-way flow of communication in a school. 

From all of this it is apparent that the 
flow of information through any organiza- 
tion is extremely complex. Information 
enters and leaves the system, and within the 
system it flows both in formal and informal 
channels. Information thaWloyvs is affected 
by the source, the channel, the receivers, 
and by the nature of the situation. 

Today’s school administrator faced with 
the growing amount of information and in- 
creasing number of professionals is still ex- 
pected to manage that organization. In do- 
ing this, and in making the decisions to 
build the effective school unit, he is chal- 
lenged to work toward free flow of com- 
munication in his school. 
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INFLUENCING, AN ELEMENT IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 



F. ENNS 

What clo the following have in common: 
civil disturbances in American cities, stu- 
dent takeover at major universities, dis- 
orders in France and other European 
countries, draft-card burning in the U.S.. 
parents’ refusal to send children to school in 
rural Alberta, pupils’ neglect of assigned 
homework, teachers’ failure to carry out the 
clear directives of the principal, the princi- 
pal’s driving to school at 35 miles per hour 
though the route is clearly posted at 30 
miles per hour? Although differing in 
magnitude and intensity and varying in the 
seriousness of their consequent es, the ex- 
amples are related in that they all involve 
flouting of constituted authority. The be- 
havior is not only unintended, it is directly 
contrary to what was intended or even 
stipulated. Behaviour such as this — dis- 
obedience of orders, contravention of regula- 
tions — is very common. It occurs in civic 
affairs, in the home, in the classroom. Even 
the moral imperatives of the church are 
frequently disregarded. In military or- 
ganizations where conventional thought 
suggests that obedience to commands is un- 
questioned, evasion of authority is as com- 
mon as elsewhere. In totalitarian nations, 
where one would expect absolute obedience, 
there is widespread disregard for rules and 
regulations. When he was aked on one 
occasion whether it was true that it was 
nearly impossible to govern New York city. 
Mayor Lindsay replied, “What do you mean 
‘nearly’?” 

Do these observations mean we arc a 
miscellaneous collection of lawless individ- 
uals, or that everywhere men are in revolt 
against constituted authority? And if, in- 
deed. there is such widespread evasion — or 
even contravention — of authority, how is it 
that our affairs proceed as smoothly as they 
do? 

To understand these questions and the 
examples which have given rise to them, it 
is necessary to re-examine the process of 
influencing the behavior of people in 
general, and in organizational situations in 
particular. It is necessary to re-examine 
the concepts of power and authority for 
obviously our observations are not explained 
by the concepts which we have generally 



held. In the past we have tended to take 
a somewhat over-simplified view of power 
and authority relationships, and then when 
people failed to behave within the limits 
implied by our view, we left that people 
were unpredictable and even ungrateful for 
what had been done for them. 

My task is to look at influencing as part 
of the process of administration. To do so 
will lead us directly to considerations of 
power and authority. Although I will be 
speaking in general organizational terms, 
you will see the applications to school or- 
ganizations and situations. As you have no 
doubt already discovered, there is no such 
thing as process of administration considered 
as pure process. There is only human be- 
havior, and from that behavior we infer that 
there is an orderliness which we choose to 
call “process,” Similarly there is no such 
thing as pure influence, or power, or author- 
ity, There are only situations in which be- 
havior is such that there appear to be 
power and authority relations. It is these 
situations and relations which I wish to 
examine. I am drawing mainly on the writ- 
ing of four men for the basic ideas which I 
will develop: Chester Barnard, Robert 

Prcsthus. John French and Bertram Raven. 
Other authors discuss and extend much the 
same line of thought, but these present the 
basic material. 

The Need for Influencing 

As long as people live, work and play in 
groups which are more or less organized, 
there is need for them to act in unison, or 
in concert, at least some of the time. As the 
group task or undertaking becomes more 
complex and more extensive in its conse- 
quences, this need for concerted, coordinat- 
ed behavior becomes more pronounced. 
Some actions are to be encouraged, others 
are to be discouraged. This means that the 
initiatives of some individuals will be ac- 
cepted and imposed on others, while the 
initiatives of others will be rejected and 
even suppressed. To do otherwise woidd 
result in chaos. Imagine what would happen 
if in the construction of a house every 
worker were to do what he thought appro- 
priate in the way and at the time he 



wished. Although all might work with 
complete good will, the end result would 
probably be less than an acceptable house. 
What is needed, then, is some mechanism 
by which individuals can be influenced to 
accept a common sequence of operations, and 
an objective level of performance of those 
operations. 

In all group situations one course of 
action must be selected from among all the 
possible courses open. This need not be the 
best course of action, and it can be changed 
at any point in the overall operation. The 
important tiling is that all the participants 
are more or less in agreement that the 
course of action is an acceptable one. 
Otherwise no coherent progress toward the 
objective or goal can be made. The interest- 
ing questions are: which of all the possible 
actions will be chosen; what is the mecha- 
nism by which it is chosen; and how are 
group members influenced to accept this 
course over others for which they might 
have had a greater preference? 

Somehow a hierarchy develops, in which 
some individuals defer to others and accept 
their initiatives rather than making their 
own, though these may differ and may even 
be superior. One can observe this process 
among children at play, in the functioning 
of volunteer groups, in the behavior of 
members of a committee, Whyte* observed 
it in street corner gangs. One could cite 
a number of examples. Obviously the 
hierarchy has something to do with social 
power, and with authority. 

Power and Authority 

The terms “power” and “authority” are 
common ones in our vocabularies. We use 
them as though we know what they mean. 
It is not until we make a conscious attempt 
to specify what they mean that we begin to 
understand the complexity of the concepts 
involved. And only then do we begin to 
understand how interrelated are the con- 
cepts of influence, power, authority, leader- 
ship, communication, administration. Let 
me advance some preliminary suggestions 
as to definitions and then see where they 
lead us. Influence is being exercised when 
a person or group of persons is activated to 
do something which he (it) would not have 
done at that time and in those circumstances 
had he (it) not been subjected to the forces 
which are being applied. This leaves us a 
very broad conception of influence in which 
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we can include the whole range of influenc- 
ing behaviors from persuasion of the gentle- 
est sort to coercion bordering m direct 
physical aggression. In classical organiza- 
tion theory, the ability to influence another, 
or a group of others, is termed power, or 
more precisely social power. Thus the fore- 
man lias power to direct the behavior of men 
in his crew; the teacher has power to direct 
the work of pupils; the school board has 
power to make regulations regarding the 
dress of pupils. Considerations of social 
power must, however, exclude coercion by 
aggression or physical violence. The resort 
to violence by persons in positions of power, 
is an admission by them that they actually 
have no social power, for violence and 
aggression are behaviors of a different order 
altogether. When a person applies social 
power in a legitimate way in a legitimate 
situation, classical theorists would say, he 
has authority. Thus, the policeman who 
arrests the jay-walker in Edmonton, is said 
to have the authority to do so, and the 
teacher who disciplines the recalcitrant 
pupil is exercising his authority. But in 
each example legitimate behavior is very 
clearly circumscribed, and if either police- 
man or teacher exceeds the bounds of legiti- 
mate behavior, he is no longer acting within 
his authority and may himself be subject to 
disciplinary action. 

French and Raven* in discussing the 
concept of social power suggest that it stems 
from five bases: reward power, coercive 
power, legitimate power, referent power, 
and expert power. Each of these is pro- 
posed as a base from which others are in- 
fluenced to modify their behavior. It is 
assumed that the modification will be in the 
direction intended. 

REWARD POWER . This is based on 
the perception that another person in the 
organization has the ability to mediate re- 
wards for one. That is if he Ins held out to 
him the promise of rewards — either material 
or psychological — in return for certain be- 
haviors or changes in behavior, the individ- 
ual is likely to make the changes. Thus, it 
is postulated that a pupil will work harder 
and more effectively if the teacher holds out 
the likelihood of his earning higher marks, 
or receiving an award, or receiving praise 
for his efofrts. Similarly, it is assumed that 
teachers will work better if the system of 
rewards is adequate. The merit pay argu- 
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mcnt, r or example, Ls based on the notion 
that the promise of higher financial reward 
will motivate better teaching behavior. Not 
all rewards arc material in nature, of course. 
Rewards of satisfaction, love, acceptance, 
esteem may be even more effective as bases 
for power than tangile ones. 

COERCIVE POWER . This is the per- 
ception that someone else can mediate 
punishment for one. It is the negative as- 
pect of reward power. It involves threat of 
retribution for misbehavior, or failure to be- 
have as directed. It is the basis for the 
punishments imposed by the law — so much 
if caught jay-walking; so much if speeding; 
so much for minor theft, or for major theft; 
and so on. The threat of such punishments 
is intended to motivate desirable behavior, 
or at least to deter undersirable behavior. 
Again the threat of psychological punish- 
ments may be more effective than threats 
of tangible ones. Overall, however, they are 
differentially effective, depending on how 
the recipient responds. Thus a mild re- 
primand may be devastating to one pupil, 
but another may not respond at all, 

LEGITIMATE POWER . This is based 
on the perception one has that another has 
the right to prescribe behavior for him. A 
pupil believes that teachers have the right 
to require certain behaviors. Workers be- 
live that the foreman or supervisor has the 
right to direct their behavior on the job. We 
believe that the policeman has the right to 
require us to remain within speed limits. 
In organizations, most of us grant that those 
in hierarchical positions above us. have the 
right to require certain behavior of us. 
When we join the organization we agree, 
explicity or implicitly, that we will abide 
by legitimate regulations and will fulfill 
rightful demands made upon us. This atti- 
tude tends to be be a cultural thing. Most 
of us have been socialized to this kind of 
response. But many North American 
Indians have not, and thus do not respond 
in the same way as we in schools, on jobs or 
in social situations in general. European 
laborers submit to many demands from 
supervisors which would cause North 
American workers to bridle with indig- 
nation and refuse. 

A society or culture has a number of 
ways of legitimating power: election to the 
office of prime minister, for example, or 
clothing an individual in a particular uni- 
form, or appointing him to a particular office 
and giving him a title such as principal, 
superintendent, president, executive direc- 
tor. 



REFERENT POWER . This is based on 
the extent of identification of one individual 
with another or with a group. The greater 
the degree of identification the more likely 
the individual is to acquiesce to behavioral 
expectations, to adopt group norms, or to 
respond to sanctions which may be threaten- 
ed. Thus high school students, identifying 
more with the peer group than with the 
professional staff, are much more profound- 
ly influenced by the teen-age society than 
by the school. A- high school teacher who 
identifies more closely with mathematicians 
than with teachers as a whole, is likely to be 
more concerned with teaching mathematics 
than with attempting to meet the overall 
needs of boys and girls. All people tend to 
take cues from their reference groups, and 
these groups tend to influence their 
behavior. It can be shown that this is 
particularly true of persons who belong to 
professional groups. Doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, social workers, nurses, and many 
others, tend to be influenced as much or 
more by the norms of their professional 
reference, groups as by the real needs of 
patients and clients. 

EXPERT POWER . This is based on the 
perception that someone has special know- 
ledge, or skill, and that by virtue of this ex- 
pertness should be followed or obeyed be- 
cause he knows best what sort of behavior 
is appropriate in the circumstances. Thus 
teachers listen to and attempt (o carry out 
the instructions of specialist consultants 
(and principals at meetings such as this, 
listen attentively to university professors) 
because they perceive them to have a de- 
gree of expert ness which they themselves 
do not possess. The apprentice follows the 
suggestions of the master craftsman: the 
fledgling lawyer observes the advice of the 
senior members of the firm and the fresh- 
man high school or university student looks 
up to the exalted senior as embodying the 
world’s wisdom. 

All of these bases of power make good 
sense. They have been stated in similar 
terms by numerous other authors. Max 
Weber, for instance, spoke of legitimate 
power or authority. He spoke of formal 
authority or the authority of jDosition. 
Others have talked of legal authority. 
Charismatic authority — the authority of 
personality — has received a good deal of 
attention. Traditional authority — the fact 
that it is customary to place someone in 
authority over another — is partly the basis 
for the obedience pupils give to teachers 
But although there is a strong element of 
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credibility in this sort of analysis, it leaves 
a number of factors unexplained. Even 
when applied to a highly bureaucratic or- 
ganization. with its emphasis on hierachy of 
authority, it seems to be inadequate to 
account for actual behavior observed. 

The earlier explanations have usually 
gone something like this. Authority, or 
sovereignity, resides in the people at large. 
They delegate this authority to their elected 
representatives — the parliament, legislature, 
council oi* school board depending on the 
level of government under discussion. The 
legislature, in turn, delegates authority — 
some to school boards, some to councils, 
some to officials, some to its own officers. 
In school systems, the story goes, the board 
delegates some of the power delegated to it 
to the superintendent. He delegates to his 
subordinates, who in turn delegate down- 
ward further and further. Thus a neat, 
logical conceptualization is drawn. The only 
thing wrong with it is that it docs not fit the 
observed facts. The illustrations with which 
I began this paper could not occur if 
authority relations developed in this way. 

Another Look at Authority 

An example will serve to illustrate the 
nature of authority more fully. Assume I 
am driving along the street at 35 miles per 
hour. As I approach the intersection, I 
notice a policeman standing on the corner. 
Immediately I reduce speed. Why? Cer- 
tainly not because of anything the police- 
man has done — he just stood there, and 
probably had not even noticed me. If it had 
been an ordinary person there, dressed til a 
police costume, the effect on me would have 
been the same. Did I slow down because 
of the policeman’s authority? Probably not. 
I slowed down because of my own volition. 
Had I decided not to slow, I might have 
been assessed a penalty, but as long as I am 
willing to pay the penalty, the policeman 
has no authority over me. Only when I 
grant it to him. does he have authority over 
me. Hence authority is not something dele- 
gated from the top downward, hut rather 
from the bottom upward. The teacher can 
influence the behavior of pupils only so long 
as they permit him to do so. When they 
decide not to grant this authority, the teach- 
er can do nothing about it. Student strikes 
are examples of that. Class withdrawal of 
authority need not be dramatic. One of the 
most effective examples of this that 1 ever 
experienced was with a class which had 
decided not to be influenced in any way by 
the teaching staff. They were no trouble as 



far as discipline went. But they were also 
completely unresponsive to teaching. 

The School Act says something about 
compulsory attendance. The provision is 
effective as long as all but a few agree with 
it. But there have been parents who refuse 
to send their children to school because they 
object to a school’s location. If substantial 
numbers refused to send their children the 
law could not be enforced. Again, it is in 
these parent groups that the authority 
resides. Only when they grant it can the 
authority be effective. 

In a similar manner teachers grant 
authority to principals and superintendents. 
When they are prepared to permit such 
officials to exercise power or authority, it 
can be effective. When they refuse to make 
such a grant, no change occurs. And again 
the resistance may be wholly passive, so 
that no overt clash of wills needs to occur, 
Every authority situation can be ana- 
lyzed in the same way. In actual fact, the 
authority resides in the lower participants 
and is delegated by them upwards to 
superiors. Chester Barnard* is the chief 
exponent of this point of view. Barnard 
defines authority as. 

“the character of a communication 
(order) in a formal organization by 
virtue of which it is accepted by a con- 
tributor to or “member” of t lie organiza- 
tion as governing the action he contrib- 
utes; that is. as governing or determin- 
ing what he does or is not to do so far as 
the organization is concerned.” 

According to this definition, authority in- 
volves a subjective as well as objective as- 
pect. The former refers to the personal 
acceptance of the communication as authori- 
tative. The latter refers to the character 
of the communication by virtue of which it 
is accepted. It is the subjective aspect with 
which we are here concerned, and thus the 
determination as to whether an order has 
authority or not lies with the persons to 
whom it is addressed rather than in the 
person issuing the order. Barnard sug- 
gests that when authority fails it does so 
because individuals in sufficient numbers 
feel that the burden of accepting the orders 
outweighs the advantage which would 
accrue from such acceptance, and they then 
withhold or withdraw their acceptance. 

A person can and will accept a com- 
munication as authoritative when four con- 

* Chester I. Barnard. The Functions of the 
E.vevutirr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 



dilions pertain simultaneously. First he 
must understand the communication. A 
foreign language, excessively technical ter- 
minology. use of concepts for which inade- 
quate preparation has been given, lack of 
clarity, unnecessarily involved statements — 
all may prevent accurate understanding of 
meaning and or intent. As a result, the 
recipient cannot comply, and there is no 
authority being applied. Interpretation and 
reinterpretation of directions or instructions 
is absolutely essential if respondent behavior 
is to be what was intended at the outset. 

Second, to be acceptable a communica- 
tion must not be contrary to the purposes of 
the organization, as the individual under- 
stand them. For instance if there are 
conflicting directives, the recipient will dis- 
regard the one which he believes contradicts 
the purposes of the organization. To order 
a teacher to risk the safety of children would 
have very little effect. She simply would 
not accept the order. 

Third if the burden of obeying outweighs 
the advantage of organizational member- 
ship, an order would likely be evaded or 
disobeyed. For instance, if the distasteful- 
ness of repossessing a family's belongings 
outweighs the salary and other benifits of 
being employed by a finance company, an 
employee would either avoid doing the job, 
risk being discharged, or voluntarily termi- 
nate his employment. 

Fourth, the recipient of the order must 
be able to comply. Otherwise he must 
evade or disobey. To order a non-swimmer 
to swim is nonsense. To order an unskilled 
worker to perform a skilled operation would 
be futile; he simply cannot do what he was 
being asked to do. 

These four conditions reinforce the con- 
tention that the authority resides in the 
recipient of a communication which directs 
or requires, rather than in the person who 
gives the command. Does this mean, then, 
that each time one receives a directive that 
he stops to consider and weigh the positive 
and negative aspects before coming to a 
decision as to whether to comply or not? 
Or that compliance depends on the individ- 
ual’s whim or caprice? Our observations 
would deny this. Many orders, or requests 
are accepted without hesitation. Barnard 
suggests that each person has a ’’zone of 
indifference’’ such that directives falling 
within it are accepted without conscious 
question. The zone of indifference is 
greater or smaller for different persons, or 
for the same person at different limes. Its 
size depends upon the degree of commit- 



ment of the individual to the organization 
or group, and on the extent to which induce- 
ments exceed the burdens and sacrifices in- 
volved. It is clastic and can be enlarged by 
appropriate supervisory behavior. When an 
individual joins an organization, he grants it 
certain rights. That is, lie is prepared io 
submerge his own impulses and desires in 
favor of what lie peiccives to he the legiti- 
mate demands of the organization. Any 
requirement that falls within the limits of 
this grant, will be accepted without ques- 
tion. As he gains experience in and 
knowledge of the organization, he will prob- 
ably alter the extent of the grant of 
authority to the organization, Commands 
which fall outside the zone of acceptance 
(Simon’s term) will receive more conscious 
consideration. Those just outside will be 
dealt with easily; those some distance be- 
yond the boundaries would be carefully 
studied. Thus, a teacher who joins the staff 
of an urban school system will probably be 
prepared to grant the system such rights as 
requiring him to be at school by 8:45 a.m., 
to keep a record of pupil attendance, to 
attend staff meetings, to take his turn at 
playground supervision, to respond to the 
reasonable requests of the principal. Pie 
might be somewhat more hesitant about 
accepting chaperone duties at a social func- 
tion to be held in another city. Pie would 
be most reluctant to report on the out-of- 
class political or social activities of a col- 
league. and would probably evade such a 
directive. He would probably refuse out- 
right if he were required to do double duty 
in a school organized in shifts. 

Implications 

This approach to tile study of authority, 
power and influence has a number of in- 
teresting implications for the way in which 
administrators perform their functions. 
First of all. without actual physical coercion 
or aggression, it is probably not possible to 
make anyone do anything. The only way 
in which to obtain compliance is to win con- 
sent or acceptance of the individual to 
whom a request is directed. This compli- 
ance or acceptance may be encouraged in a 
variety of ways, such as those outlined by 
French and Raven, but the ultimate decision 
as to whether or not to grant compliance 
rests with the individual. The strength of 
this sort of final choice is well-ilust rated by 
religious martyrs who refused to recant 
even in the fa^e of torture and death. 

The administrator in an -organization 
starts a long way above the bpse line, in 
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gaining this consent, however. All organiza- 
tional participants have made a tacit agree- 
ment that they will accept without question 
at least a minimum of requirements. The 
so-called “difficult” individual may accept 
a narrower range of these requirements than 
do others, but he too has agreed to comply 
in many ways without resistance. Beyond 
the confines of the zone of acceptance, how- 
ever, the administrator must win over the 
consent or compliance of organizational par- 
ticipants. 

If it is correct that the subordinate 
rather than the superior holds the ultimate 
authority, and delegates it upward as he 
sees fit, then coercive behavior on the part 
of the superior is, in the long run, ineffec- 
tive. While the threat of punishment or 
negative sanctions of some kind, may obtain 
compliance in the immediate situation, such 
compliance will be of a minimum duration 
only. It may be enough to satisfy immedi- 
ate demands, but will probably not extend 
to long-term needs, When the situation re- 
currs, the threat will have to be invoked 
again. Nor does coercion induce commit- 
ment which is essential, especially in pro- 
fessional organizations, and indeed, wher- 
ever creative approaches to complex, un- 
structured tasks are desired. The use of 
reward power may have many of these same 
undersirable effects, for it too tends to em- 
phasize the wrong motives. 

A much more effective approach is to 
persuade rather than coerce. Persuasion 
means getting the voluntary consent of the 
member to act as desired. Getting this 
voluntary consent also means obtaining a 
deep professional commitment, which in 
turn assures that the individual will go far 
beyond the immediate “call of duty” in his 
position. And this, after all, is what we are 
attempting to develop — a self-directed, pro- 
fessionally committed, mature and respons- 



ible approach to one’s work. Nothing less 
than this can be very effective in so complex 
a task as teaching or running a school. It 
would be utterly hopeless to try to direct 
every move of a teacher or of a pupil, or 
of a principal, for that matter. The close 
supervision, the constant direction and in- 
spection that this implies are absolutely im- 
practical and impossible. 

To make possible the alternative of pro- 
fessional maturation and creativity is a 
major challenge facing the administrator. 
His leadership, the effectiveness of his im- 
plementation of the whole administrative 
process, the adequacy of his program of 
stimulating and motivating professional 
people will largely determine how well he 
meets the challenge. As his staff gains con- 
fidence in him, they will be more likely to 
delegate authority to him. The more they 
accept him, the more direction they expect 
him to give, and the more they are prepared 
to accept. 

Such an approach as this to the exercise 
of authority, or the exertion of influence, is 
much more difficult than the apparently 
more direct way of giving orders or com- 
mands. It is, however, much more effective 
and rewarding, both in accomplishing the 
organization’s tasks and in promoting the 
professional growth of colleagues. It is this 
sort of pay-off that we seek. 
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A MODEST PROPOSAL FOR EVALUATION IN EDUCATION 



LESLIE R. GUE 

INTRODUCTION 

Two inspection reports, dated one year 
apart, lay side by side on the Superinten- 
dent’s desk. He looked at them, and 
wondered again if they could both be re- 
porting upon the same teacher. Surely no 
two administrators could see the same 
teacher in such differing ways. If one were 
correct, no school system with any regard 
for its pupils would hire the teacher. If the 
other superintendent were correct, any 
school system would vigorously recruit the 
same teacher for the good of its pupils. 
Wherein lay the difference in the two 
evaluations? 

The above example, drawn from my own 
experience, demonstrates variation in the 
process of making value judgments, or 
“evaluating.” Value judgments, possibly 
made impulsively or unsystematically, may 
affect the lives of scores of children and 
adults. How can we avoid gross errors in 
value judgments, and establish a consistent 
frame of reference fror which to view 
human behavior? Befor we attempt to 
grapple with this very profound question, let 
us examine for a short time the ideas lying 
behind the words “value” and “values,” the 
heart of the word “e-ualue-ate.” 



H, CONCEPTS OF VALUE AND VALUES 

How often have we heard the smug 
clincher to arguments, “It all depends upon 
where your values lie.” What are these 
“values” that we assume everyone carries 
around? Writing on the subject is volumi- 
nous, since philosophe..-: have long been 
concerned with axiology — the study of 
values. I am somewhat partial to a classi- 
fication of values proposed by Ruesch. 
(1957, p. 2) He suggests that there are 
basically four classes of values: 

1. that which is identified with pre- 
ferential behavior 

2. that which refers to anticipatory be- 
havior, to that which is esteemed or 
desired 

3. that which is associated with what is 
deemed appropriate or efficacious for 
a certain purpose 



4. that which is identified with price of 
an object or action. 

When we are in the process of making value 
judgments, it might be wise to speculate 
each time as to which class of values we are 
using as our yardstick for measuring be- 
havior. The appropriate question might 
be: “Am I judging the person because of 
actions which display his preferences, be- 
cause of his dreams of the desirable, because 
of his effectiveness, or because of his price?” 

From the literature on values, it appears 
that they possess a number of basic char- 
acteristics. 

The first characteristic of values is the 
notion of “betterness.” A is valued because 
it is better than B. The second character- 
istic is that the notion of betterness is 
accompanied by a commitment to action. If 
we really value A more than B, we then are 
under an obligation to strive for A. A third 
characteristic of values is that they differ 
from attitudes or beliefs. A generally- 
accepted definition of attiudes is that they 
represent a readiness to respond in a certain 
way, but that they do not necessarily imply 
a commitment to action. For example, my 
attitude towards parsnips is never evoked as 
long as I am not asked to eat them. If I see 
a North American Indian or an Oriental 
person, I have an attitude of warmth or 
interest, but this does not mean that I there- 
fore rush up and pump him by the hand. 

A belief has been defined as the con- 
viction or feeling of the truth of some pro- 
position or the reality of some phenomenon, 
without the necessity for objective evidence. 
Synonyms include concepts of trust, con- 
fidence, or faith. Such a state of mind does 
not imply any commitment to action. I be- 
lieve that the earth circles the sun, but I 
don’t do much about it. 

However, it is quite obvious that these 
nice, clean little pigeon-holes don’t neces- 
sarily hold true in real life. The most 
powerful motivator is any concept which 
combines values, attitudes and beliefs. For 
example, if I believe (consider to be true) 
that people with white skins are better 
(value judgment) than people with colored 
skins, I will respond (attitude) strongly if 
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someone suggests that colored people are 
better than white people. If you want the 
recipe for revolution, there it is: link a be- 
lief to a value to an attitude, then challenge 
the whole construct. 

I have found very useful a definition of 
values proposed by three political scientists 
(Jacob, Flink and Schuchman, 1962. p. 27). 
These authors suggest that values are: 

. . . the normative standards by which 
human beings are influenced in their 
choice among the alternative courses of 
action which they perceive. 

Your will notice the key words: “norma- 
tive,” “standards,” “influenced,” “choice,” 
“alternative,” and “perceive,” If we accept 
this definition, we will make judgments of 
behavior based on standards when alterna- 
tives of choice are present, and will take 
into account differing perceptions of dif- 
ferent human beings of the same situation. 

This brief excursion into philosophy is 
made in order to set the stage for a dis- 
cussion of the evaluate process, with special 
reference to education. 

Ill, THE EVALUATIVE PROCESS 

Reference has been made to impulsive- 
ness and lack of system in the process of 
evaluation. Indeed, one can speculate as 
to whether in many cases there is a process 
used at all, or whether, to use Bruners bar- 
barism, the evaluator “intuits” a value 
judgment. Campbell and Gregg (1957, p. 
312) suggest four steps in a systematic 
evaluative process: (1) selection and de- 

finition of the particular phase of the total 
activity which is to be evaluated, (2) de- 
velopment and acceptance of basic criteria 
on which interpretations and judgments will 
be made, (3) collection of data pertinently 
related to the criteria, and (4) analysis and 
interpretation of the data and the drawing 
of conclusions. They also point out that 
evaluation is always carried out in a context 
of goals or objectives. “It is a means for 
determining how well the organization, the 
program, or the activity is achieving the 
purposes for which it was designed.” (1957, 
loc. cit.) If, for example, the goal of teach- 
ing is to produce basic lilt* racy, as it is in 
some developing countries, the evaluation of 
that teaching must surely he different from 
the evaluation of teaching which has as its 
goal the development of critical thinking. In 
a developed country, if the goal of education 
is to produce children capable of regur- 
gitating vast quantities of memorized in- 
formation. evaluation of the success of the 



total system differs from that of a system 
designed to produce flexible, adaptable in- 
dividuals capable of making three or four 
major occupational shifts in a working life- 
time. Evaluation, then, is always com- 
menced with a view to the goals of the 
activity. 

1. Selection of the Phose of the 

Activity Being Evaluated 

In education, we may divide activity into 
two broad sectors, as far as evaluation is 
concerned. We may wish to evaluate the 
output of educational services — presumably, 
educated citizens — or the process itself. 

EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
OUTPUT. Educational output is obviously 
concerned with the individual whose be- 
havior is being, or has been, altered by 
formal educational experiences. The final 
test, of course, is whether the participating 
citizen of a country is emotionally mature, 
productive and responsible. En route to 
the final product, educational output may 
be concerned with the individual still in 
school, whether as a member of a significant 
group (e.g,, tlic Canadian Indian, the “gift- 
ed,” “handicapped,” or “disadvantaged.”), 
or as an individual in a given school. 
Evaluation of education in each of the three 
areas mentioned above — the total society, 
the group, or the individual alone — may be 
illustrated in many ways. 

Considering evaluation at tile total 
society level, ‘I would suggest that the 
Canadian people in 1957 and 1958 made an 
evaluation of Canadian education and deem- 
ed it wanting in technical and vocational 
training facilities. Hence the vast sums of 
money voted with remarkable speed by 
Parliament around 1960 to produce instant 
vocational and technical schools. This may 
prove to be one of the most profound legisla- 
tive acts of the twentieth century in Canada, 
even though it may have been sparked by 
“wrong” motives. 

Looking for a moment at the output of 
education tor a particular group, there is no 
better example than that of the education 
of children of Indian and Eskimo ancestry 
in Canada. Since the end of World War II 
the people of Canada have spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars on improving edu- 
cational services for Indians and Eskimos, 
and always the yardstick has been. “IIow 
many proceed to high school, then uni- 
versity or technical education?” The 
answer is always evaluated as alarmingly 
low, so further huge expenditures are voted 
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willingly, (possibly because of our mass 
guilt about the situation) . About one-tenth 
of the money spent in the last twenty years 
would have accomplished twice the results 
had it been ploughed into sensitizing all per- 
sons teaching Indian children to Indian 
values and the Indian culture — but there is 
a value judgment on my part. 

Turning to evaluating of output for an 
individual pupil, parents have been making 
these since time immemorial, with the 
question, “Is the school doing the best it can 
for mi) child?” The yardstick is probably a 
complex mix of expectations of good aca- 
demic progress, reasonable facility in sports, 
and a happiness in school. 

To recapitulate, in evaluating educational 
output, we may consider this in relation to 
the total society, to a special group, or to the 
individual. The challenge of such evalua- 
tion has not yet been met adequately by 
educators in Canada or elsewhere. Do we 
really know whether the graduates of our 
schools today are going to be mature, pro- 
ductive citizens all their lives? Do we really 
know whether or not we are doing our best 
for example, for that great group of children 
we designate “disadvantaged?” Have we 
really measured the degree of injustice and 
damage being done to countless thousands 
of children by individual teachers, schools, 
or school systems? I submit that evaluation 
of educational output is in its very in- 
fancy. 

EVALUATION OF THE EDUCATION- 
AL PPtOCESS. The educational process 
leads us on to more familiar ground in 
evaluation, because this is what we do best 
in the present era. We work quite hard at 
evaluating the organization of the edu- 
cational process in terms of control of the 
school system, and the schools. We look at 
the process in the classroom, usually focus- 
sing on the activity of the teacher as a 
method of evaluating the process. That we 
largely ignore group process and individual 
learning in our evaluation of the educational 
process, except through marks on examina- 
tions. is not to our credit. If we were to 
spend less time evaluating what the teacher 
was doing, and more time evaluating what 
the children were learning in terms of their 
future functioning in society, we would he 
evaluators of process. For example, we may 
thing we are evaluating formal learning 
through a look at final examination marks, 
when in fact we may merely be evaluating 
skill in cheating. At this point, vivo Blooms 
Taxonomy. 



2. Criteria for Evaluation 

Three sources may be klentiifed as 
criteria for evaluation of cithci educational 
output or educational process. These 
sources are value systems of* a culture, goals 
of education, and perceived tasks of edu- 
cation. 

VALUE SYSTEMS. Our value systems 
spring from our culture, defined by Sarbin 
(1954. p. 224) as “an organization of learned 
behaviors and the products of behavior 
which arc shared and transmitted.” Two 
schools of thought exist concerning the role 
of the school in connection with values. 

The first school of thought is explained 
by Clark as including those who believe 
that the task of the school is to transmit the 
cultural heritage to the next generation, or 
“to bring hordes of young barbarians to 
adult ways that arc continuous with the 
past.” (1962, p. 2) If we accept this as the 
complete or partial task of the school, ob- 
viously some measure of the success of the 
school in djing this must be one criterion 
for evaluation. 

The second school of thought holds that 
the role of the school in connection with 
values is to deliberately transform the cul- 
ture through the inculcation of new values. 
As Taba puts it, 

If the society and 1 he culture are 
changing, then it is the task of schools to 
play constructive roles in that change. 
Education must adjust its aims and pro- 
grams to changing conditions, and, if 
possible, foreshadow them . . , (1962, 
p. 25). 

Evaluation based upon this concept obvious- 
ly must have some device for guessing the 
needs of the future, a rather chancy busi- 
ness at best. Further, some parents object 
strenuously to this crystal-ball gazing, and 
resent the intrusion of the school into 
parcnlal prerogatives. Witness the fate of 
the ill-starred Health and Personal Develop- 
ment courses in Alberta some’ years ago. 

GOALS OF EDUCATION. A second 
source of criteria forevaluation of education 
lies in examination of the goals of education. 
The explicitly stated goals are little studied 
by practitioners after they leave the Faculty 
of Education, and I would venture it possible 
to believe that many teachers have entered 
the classroom without ever giving thought 
to the official objectives of education. IIow 
many readers col u Id leap to hteir feet upon 
request and state: the “rime aim of edu- 
cation in Alberta?” Let me refresh your 
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memory: “The prime aim of the school is 
to assist each Albertan youth in his growth 
towards maxim imum self-realization.” De- 
partment of Education* 19(iS. p. 4) . With this 
goal I can hcaritly agree. With some of the 
more specific goals. I sense a mixture of 
contradictory beliefs, values and attitudes 
which I think may in part explain a pro- 
portion of the dropouts in our society, and 
tho limited output from schools serving 
pupils of Indian ancestry - 

PERCEIVED TASKS OF EDUCATION. 
A third source of criteria for the evaluation 
of either educational output or process is the 
perception of varying publics about the 
tasks of education, Downey (1060) studied 
public perceptions of the tasks in a variety 
of settings, including central Alberta, and 
discovered somewhat remarkable differ- 
ences between differing regions of the 
United States and between United States 
and Canada, Obviously, criteria for evalua- 
tion of either output or process must be 
based in part upon these perceptions. For 
example, if one of the most highly-rated 
tasks of education is the teaching of loyalty 
to one's own country, teachers who em- 
phasize internationalism and world govern- 
ment may find themselves unpopular with 
their parental public. Or, if a most impor- 
tant task of the school is perceived (as it 
is to be in Alberta) , the mastery of a body 
of knowledge, physical education teaching 
may not be very highly prized. 

In summary, the criteria for the evalua- 
tion of education stem form three sources — 
value systems, goals of education, and per- 
ceived tasks of education. Some of the 
more troublesome problems in evaluation 
come from a mixing of the three sources, or 
one evaluator working solely from one 
source, another, from a different source. 

3. Collection of Pertinent Data 

The third phase in the evaluative process 
is the collection of pertinent data. Here is a 
veritable swamp emanating a miasmatic 
mist of confusion and disorder. For, what 
data can one collect on educational output? 
Are retention proportions and Gross Nation- 
al Product real indicators? How does one 
gather data on the dropouts of ten years 
ago, on the under-educated, or on the mask- 
ed illiteracy of a total population? What 
data are there on the horde of children being 
permanently alienatgd from school this year 
by hostile teachers? ' These are some of the 
questions of data collection concerning edu- 
cational output. 



Looking at pertinent data on the or- 
ganization of schools and the control and 
management of schools, we arc doing some- 
what better these days. . Respectable instru- 
ments are available, and are being used con- 
stantly for measuring school climate, leader- 
ship, alienation, authoritarianism, dogma- 
tism, and values. Would, however, that 
there were a data bank for the system- 
atization and ordering of the multitude of 
findings. (ERIC at the University of Orgeon 
is an excellent start towards this) . 

However, if we turn to the collection of 
data for the evaluation of teacher perform- 
ance, we are not only in a miasmatic swamp, 
but a prehistoric one. For sheer lack of 
system, logic, justice or reliability, data col- 
lection on teacher performance surely must 
lead some parade of helplessness and hope- 
lessness. I speak as one treated more than 
fairly by my own Inspectors in times past, 
and as one who visited many scores of 
teachers as a Superintendent of Schools. 

True, some effort is made to guide the 
observations of Superintendents and High 
School Inspectors in Alberta, but the results 
are those outlined in my opening — reports 
on the same teacher which are so different 
as to be barely credible. In my opinion, 
data collection on teacher performance is in 
a regrettably primitive state. 

4. Interpretation of Data and 

Drawing Conclusions 

One of the many things the compuler has 
taught us thing concerning interpretation of 
data is: “Garbage in, garbage out.” A rather 
more historic and widely-revered authority 
asks: “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles?” I can only suggest that 
until we think harder about steps one, two 
and three, (especially three) in the evalu- 
ative process* all the interpretation in the 
world will be useless, and the conclusions 
invalid. What is most amazing of all is that 
we have as many good educational decisions 
as we have up to now. Probably the most 
devastating example of the non-evaluation 
approach to decision-making was a question 
concerning the gains found as a result of a 
very elaborate teacher-placement process in 
a large eastern Canadian city. The reply, 
after a long pause, was, “We don’t question 
what we do.” 

The growth of the profession known as 
“consultant” appears to nie to be an indica- 
tion of the unwillingness or inability of or- 
ganizations to go through the four steps of 
the evaluative process, and arrive at ob- 



jeclive, and therefore possibly unpalatable, 
conclusions. 

In this section I have attempted to 
examine the process of evaluation along the 
lines suggested by Campbell and Gregg, and 
apply them generally to our Alberta pic- 
ture. Having made a plea for systematic, 
orderly evaluation, I would now like to pre- 
sent a possible scheme for the balanced 
evaluation, of the organizational behavior of 
teachers and administrators. The scheme 
will, I believe, apply equally well to output 
or process, although, of course, the two are 
indi visibly linked. It is important to re- 
mind ourselves that any model for evalu- 
ation must spring from the goals of the 
activity being evaluated. If we accept the 
position that, broadly speaking, tht goals of 
education is to help to produce literate, 
mature individuals capable of critical think- 
ing, the global question for a scheme of edu- 
cational evaluation must be, “How well does 
this activity contribute to the production of 
literate, mature, critical thinkers?” This 
very broad question can be made manage- 
able by dividing it into five components 
representing the major disciplines in the 
bvhavioral sciences. 



IV, AN INTER-DISCIPLINARY BASE FOR 
EVALUATION 

The study of administration is seen by 
some authorities to be the study of the be- 
havior of people in organizations. If we 
accept this, it follows that the behavioral 
sciences should provide an appropriate 
frame of reference for both the carrying out 
and evaluating of administrative acts. 
Further, if we believe that the teacher is an 
administrator in his own classroom, then the 
use of the behavioral science model to 
evaluate teacher performance becomes per- 
missible. Therefore, it is suggested that in- 
sights from the five major behavioral 
sciences — anthropology, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, political science, and economics — may 
profitably be used to evaluate the perform- 
ance of teachers and administrators. Con- 
sider each of these disciplines in turn as tools 
with which to evaluate performance. 

Anthropology 

Anthropology modestly claims that it 
studies man. Actually, cultural or social 
anthropology is of most use to us in the 
process of evaluation. This field of study 
investigates such things as language, sym- 
bols, folkways, values, marriage customs, 
child-rearing practices, art, handicrafts, kin- 



ship groups and religion ... all the learned 
behaviors of mankind. How can this study 
be of use in evaluating teachers or ad- 
ministrators? Consider an example of the 
effect on the learning situation when in- 
sensitivity or ignorance of cultural patterns 
is present. 

One of the nearly universal reactions of 
teachers first entering a classroom of 
children of Indian ancestry is that the 
children won’t respond to questions. Either 
they hide their heads, look impassively at 
the teacher, or whisper a brief answer which 
few can hear. Many teachers have been 
quite unnerved by this, particularly if they 
have been successful teachers in urban or 
town settings. Some have thought that the 
children were retarded, and have shipped 
complete Grade I classes off to the Guidance 
Clinic, to be evaluated by culturally-loaded 
intelligence tests. What these teachers fail 
to realize is that two cultural factors enter 
the situation. The first is that in many 
Indian cultures, the direct question is 
thought to be quite rude and prying. The 
second factor is the egalitarianism of many 
of the Indian tribes. It is not good to be too 
smart and become a “big-shot,” nor is it 
good to be wrong and thus be “stupid.” 
Imagine, then, the risks that the Indian 
child runs in answering the teacher’s ques- 
tion. If he is right, he becomes a big-shot. 

If he is wrong, he becomes stupid. Wisdom 
dictates silence. 

If the teacher persists in using cul- 
turally-inappropriate teaching methods, ob- 
viously his performance must be evaluated 
as doing little to promote literacy or critical 
thinking. The pupils are too busy thinking 
up new ways of dodging his questions. If 
you think that you will likely never teach 
or administer a school in a culturally- 
different setting, consider the impact of 
Harrington’s expression, “the culture of 
poverty,” Immediately it places the slum 
child in the spotlight of cultural analysis \ 
rather than from the false base that he is of 
our culture, but somehow doesn’t seem to do 
what is “right.” (“Right” means doing 
what we think is correct). We can immedi- 
ately escape from the fallacy of saying, “But 
they know better!” In truth, the slum child 
does not seek to emulate our ways, but 
seeks to gain status and prestige in the ways 
of the slums — by physical prowess, fighting, 
sexual conquests, cursing, defying the 
authorities, and sneering at intellectuals. 
These behaviors, so deviant and inappropri- 
ate for us, are appropriate, sensible, and 
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right for the slum child, the product of the 
culture of poverty. 

In evaluating teacher and administrator 
performance in schools populated by slum 
children, then, attention must be paid to the 
manner in which allowance is made for the 
slum culture, and the proportion of literate, 
critically-thinking citizens produced in spite 
of it. And for those teachers and adminis- 
trators whose service may well be in over- 
seas cultures, evaluation using the tools of 
cultural analysis is the only way to obtain 
a sound measure of “betterness.” 

Sociology 

In the discipline of sociology we as edu- 
cators are on familiar ground. In recent 
years an option in sociology or educational 
sociology has been picked up by almost all 
B.Ed. students, so that they have some ink- 
ling of the basic concepts with which 
sociology deals — the study of institutions, 
roles, socialization of the individual, formal 
and informal organizations, social classes, 
social conformity and deviance — in short, 
the behavior of people in groups. 

Since, obviously, the present formal edu- 
cational systems of our world are organized 
in groups, it is most important to be able to 
handle groups skilfully and productively. 
Consider some examples of problems in 
teacher performance where sociological in- 
sights might be of value. The teacher whose 
class is in a constant uproar may not realize 
that one cause of this is his own leader be- 
havior. He may feel that because he has 
adequate knowledge, a good voice, a pleas- 
ing personality, a high level of motivation to 
teach well, that he should automatically 
command the respect of the pupils. In fact, 
he may be one of the unfortunates who is 
going to be personal friend of very pupil, 
little realizing that the expectations of the 
pupils are for an age and status differential 
which produces a measure of social distance. 
He, in fact, has not assumed the mantle of 
the teacher, which is composed of a respect 
and liking for children, and a respect and 
liking for knowledge and the situation in 
which learning can take place. All these 
problems lie within the field of sociological 
analysis, using the concepts of role per- 
ception, role expectation, and role perform- 
ance. 

Another example might be that of the 
administrator who, highly capable himself, 
refuses to delegate even the smallest tasks 
to his subordinates. In this way, he fails to 
release their potential, fails to find out who 



are capable of, being trusted, fails to create 
a resilient and adaptable staff with depth in 
all areas. When he is smitten by the ’flu 
(which we can almost guarantee will hap- 
pen once or twice a year because of over- 
work and exhaustion), the school creaks 
and groans until he returns, because no one 
knows quite what he does in various parts 
of his role. 

Evaluation of such problems as the teach- 
er whose class is out of control, or of the 
principal who rules with an iron hand can 
best be done with the tools of sociology. 

Psychology 

One of the most deeply-rooted subjects 
in the curriculum of teacher education is 
educational psychology. Even the least de- 
manding institution makes an effort to ac- 
quaint prospective teachers with some 
awareness of child development, learning 
theory, and the signs of emotional disturb- 
ance. 

Few teachers or administrators seem 
willing, however, to have the conceptual 
tools of psychology used to evaluate their 
performance. Yet, if we are to assess how 
well the schools are educating growing 
human beings, should we not examine the 
personalities of those in whose care we 
place the children? In my opinion, one of 
the basic tests for the selection, retention, 
arid placement of teachers and adminis- 
trators within a school system should be 
personality measures. Surely, if we are to 
assist in the attaining of literacy, maturity, 
and critical thinking* teachers must them- 
selves be mature enough to stand up to the 
critical thinking inculcated in the pupils. 

This leads to a discussion of the marks of 
maturity. Feinberg (1963) suggests that 
the mature person displays: 

1. acceptance of self (accept what you 
can’t change, but change what you 
can) . 

2. acceptance of others, complete with 
their faults. 

3. normal dependency needs (recogni- 
tion that everyone needs others, but 
not to the point of parastism) . 

4. enjoyment of the present. 

5. patience with problems. 

6. enjoyment of work. 

Use of such standard psychological meas- 
ures as the California Personality Inventory, 
Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale, or the Adorno 
F-scale for authoritarianism can provide a 
relatively solid base for the evaluation of 



teacher and administrator performance from 
tiie psychological viewpoint, and give fur- 
ther insights into the effect of that perform- 
ance on reaching tiie goals of education. 

Up-to-date knowledge on learning the- 
ory, motivation and creativity are an essen- 
tial feature of the evaluators resources if he 
is to make sound judgments of the learning 
situation in any given classroom. If he 
realizes that the creative person, for ex- 
ample. works slowly in the early stages of 
an exploration, but quickly at the end, he 
will not fault the teacher for ignoring ap- 
parent dawdling on a difficult task under- 
taken by a creative pupil. If the evaluator 
accepts the slowness but the permanence of 
inquiry learning, he will not be impatient 
with the teacher who has few pupil notes to 
display. 

The examples given in this section may 
serve to support the notion that the con- 
ceptual tools of psychology are wider and 
more useful in evaluation than some have 
supposed. 

Political Science 

“Politics is a dirty business. Stay out of 
it,” This was the advice I received as a 
youth. By implication, everything to do 
with politics was dirty business. Political 
science was thus relegated to the limbo of 
barely respectable studies, even though it 
has as its province the study of government, 
the behavior or set of interactions through 
which binding decisions are made and im- 
plemented for society. Recent writing sug- 
gests that political science boils down to 
considerations of power and decision-mak- 
ing, Those who study adminstration as 
decision-making might quarrel with this 
view. Nevertheless, I would hope that the 
teachers and administrators of today’s 
generation realize that not only is political 
science useful in the sphere of the country’s 
politics, but also in the study of the govern- 
ment of school systems. 

Government is usually studied under 
five headings by political scientists: (1) 

political philosophy, (2) law and constitu- 
tions, (3) phases of government (e.g., 
national, provincial, local), (4) political 
power (e.g. pressure groups) , and (5) inter- 
national politics. Topics three and four 
would appear to be the most useful to 
educators, and, consequently, in the evalua- 
tion of educators. 

At the outset, let me make it plain that 
this is not a plea for administrators to use 
Machiavellian means of manipulation to 



achieve their own ends. Rather, it is a plea 
for administrators to understand tiie political 
processes which further or hinder the move- 
ment of the school towards its legitimate 
goals, and to use these processes intelligent- 
ly and purposefully to reach the goals. 
Some .of the questions the educator might 
ask of political science are: Where does the 
power structure of the community lie? Is 
the power structure active in school govern- 
ment? Where docs the budget ting power of 
ttlic school system really lie? Who is the 
influential will the Board — the Superinten- 
dent or the Secretary- -Treasuer? Who runs 
my school — the Principal or the staff? If 
we want to innovate drastically, is there 
any use getting the Home and School As- 
sociation behind us? 

A recent study of McCarty and Ramsey 
(19GS, p. 23) might prove interesting to 
alert educators. Their most basic assump- 
tion was that differing types of community 
power structure produce differing kinds of 
school boards, which, in turn, produce dif- 
fering roles for the Superintendent of 
schools. Their suggested model is portrayed 
below. 



Community 

Power 

Structure 


School 


Role of the 


Board 


Superintendent 


Dominated 


Dominated 


Functionary 


Factional 


Factional 


Political Strategist 


Pluralistic 


Status 


Professional Adviser 


Inert 


Congruent 

Sanctioning 


Decision-Maker 



The “dominated” power structure is one in 
which one man or a few men at the top of 
a pyramid direct the course of events in a 
community. In a “fractional” power struc- 
ture there are at least two durable factions 
that compete for power. Could St, Paul 
and Spirit River in Alberta be examples? 
Some communities appear to possess many 
poles of power, a diffused or pluralistic type. 
The inert type of power structure is most 
often found in small rural communities. 

As a result of a very carefully designed 
interviewing type of investigation, McCarty 
and Ramsey found that the relationships 
hypothesized in the model were in most 
cases, true. 

Many cases of a superintendent being suc- 
cessful in some settings and not in others 
immediately become more understandable 
as a result of this model. For example, an 
energetic, insightful, innovative superinten- 
dent would probably find himself most un- 
happy in a dominated community power 
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structure where he is expected to perform 
the role of functionary. Similarly, a super- 
intendent who had been highly successful as 
a functionary in a dominated community 
would likely fail miserably in a factional or 
pluralistic power structure. The model 
raises many fascinating questions, some of 
which apply to power structures within 
schools, and are related to concepts of or- 
ganizational climate. 

Perhaps the above example may indicate 
the usefulness of the tools of political science 
in the evaluation of the performance of 
teachers or administrators. Untouched lie 
the questions of the role of provincial 
governments, teachers* associations, or trus- 
tees’ associations, in the vast complex of 
education which must be governed. May I 
now leave the topic of the use of political 
science in evaluation with a quotation? 

The evidence suggests that every in- 
crement of intelligence means wiser 

government, but that the crowd prefers 

to be ill-governed by people it can under- 
stand. (Gibb, 1954, p. 88G) , 

Economics 

Some find it difficult to place the study 
of economics within the social or behavioral 
sciences. Since it deals with the behavior 
of human beings in the allocation of scarce 
resources to satisfy wants, however, it is 
clearly a behavioral science. Economics 
suggests that the four major resources to be 
studied are land, labor, capital and manage- 
ment. In thinking of the use of the tools of 
economics in the process of evaluation in 
education, results of the use of labor, capital 
and management apepar to be the most 
applicable. 

Economics would have something to say 
about the appropriateness of evaluating 
teachers assigned to teach subjects outside 
their field of comeptence. (Use of labor) 
It would have something to say about the 
stupidity of the Alberta School Act in build- 
ing in the provision for dual administrative 
control in rural divisions and counties. 
(Management) Economics would be criti- 
cal of school boards which allocate large 
sums of money to architectural monuments 
and expensive teaching aids and at the same 
time search for teachers who are in the 
lower levels of the salary grid. (Use of 
capital) Finally, economics is producing 
evidence that the expenditures on education 
are not a cost, but an investment which 
produces growth in income (and in gross 
national product) of a country which can be 
explained in no other way. Innes, Jacob- 



son and Pellegrin (1965, p. 40) in discussing 
the period 1929-1957, state that ‘‘the increase 
in education per laborer accounted for be- 
tween 16.6 and 32.2 per cent of the growth 
in income during this period.” 

Evaluation of the skills of the adminis- 
trator must surely include the use of the 
concepts of economics in such obvious ways 
as defending a budget, and in less obvious 
ways such as recruiting higher-priced, but 
better-qualified teachers for the school 
system. 

The Wide-Spectrum Evaluation 

The preceding discussion of the use of 
the five major behavioral sciences as a 
framework for evaluating teacher and ad- 
ministrator performance may leave one 
rather breathless, A few measuring instru- 
ments of some respectability were mention- 
ed, but largely, the suggestion is that the 
evaluator systematically reflect upon the be- 
havior of the teacher or administrator in 
each of the five modes of thought. Natural- 
ly, this places a rather heavy responsibility 
upon the evaluator to have a working 
knowledge of the five disciplines. (This is 
an oblique hint for a high level of pro- 
fessional preparation for admistrators) . 

The point is that without this systematic, 
consistent, wide-spectrum method of evalu- 
ation, anomalies such as the two vastly- 
different inspection reports mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper will continue to 
appear. One e valulator may be writing from 
a strictly psychological base of learning 
theory as he understands it. Another may 
be operating from a sociological base of 
group control, or a political science base of 
power. Both reports may be right, but only 
half right . . . and what is so dangerous as a 
half-truth? 

In drawing the threads together and 
leading into a “Cloud 9” pictogram, I would 
like to mention two major points in evalu- 
ation of human behavior. The first is in- 
congruence of perception; the second, zone 
of acceptance. 

Incongruence of Perception 

One of the most fascinating sub-special- 
ties in psychology is that of the study of 
perception. Its tentacles lead into every 
area of human existence, and the document- 
ation of varying perception of the same 
event or object is so extensive as to not. 
require quoting here. The relevance of the 
topic in a paper on evaluation lies, however, 
in the gross errors of judgment that can be 
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made by teachers or administrators in 
evaluation of their own behavior. They 
may perceive their behavior as perfectly 
appropriate, even highly appropriate, where- 
as their many publics may perceive it as 
inappropriate or even grotesque. 

For example, teachers who consider it 
appropriate, for any reason, to alter pupil’s 
answers so that the pupil may pass, find 
that the public almost universally considers 
this behavior highly inappropriate and well 
within the definition of “gross misconduct” 
in The School Act. On the other hand, 
parents who Consider that breaking a 
child’s nose by striking it with a roll-up 
scribbler is inappropriate and actionable in 
the courts will have a rude shock when they 
find, as one parent did, that this is quite 
within the legal definition of appropriate 
teacher behavior. Apparently, it is some- 
thing which a reasonable parent might be 
expected to do, 

Perhaps these examples illustrate the 
point that incongruence between the self- 
perceptions of the educator and the per- 
ceptions of others of his behavior may be a 
cause for highly negative evaluations. Ex- 
amination of the facets of his behavior 
under the headings! of the five behavioral 
sciences may yield ' revealing clues as to 
where the basic incongruences lie. This, 
in turn, may give a lever for counselling and 
assisting the educator to a greater degree of 
self-awareness and better performance. 

Zone of Acceptance 

This term is a variant of Barnard’s (1938, 
pp. 168-9) term “zone of indifference.” 
“Zone of acceptance” refers to the degree of 
variation in behavior which the public is 
willing to accept as “normal.” Clearly, this 
is related to perception of behavior. 

The teacher in an isolated northern 
settlement may feel it quite proper to wear 
a filthy parka because all the local people 
do. The Principal, on the other hand, may 
not be able to accept this type of behavior, 
since it is not within his zone of acceptance 
as a professional person. Conflicts arise 
when wide variations exist in the zones of 
acceptance of differing sectors of the public, 
all members of which are constantly evalu- 
ating the educator, and educational services. 
Few public social services are as highly 
visible as education. This may, in part, 
help explain the conservatism of the average 
teacher, who wishes to stay 'veil within the 
zone of acceptance of his publics. When 
there are many publics with many differing 
zones of acceptance, the educator either be- 



comes very conservative or opts out and 
finds a position where he can “be himself,” 
i.e., know that his behavior is within the 
zone of acceptance of the majority of the 
citizens. 

Discussion of incongruence of percep- 
tions and of zone of acceptance now makes 
it possible to present the integrating pic- 
torial model which sums up the method of 
evaluation proposed in this paper. 

V. A TENTATIVE MODEL OF THE 
EVALUATIVE PROCESS 

The model in Figure 1 is an attempt to 
give visual reinforcement to the general 
concept put forth in this paper that evalu- 
ation must proceed from a systematic use of 
the insights of the behavioral sciences. 
These insights must be applied to the be- 
havior of teachers and administrators within 
the context of the goals of education. The 
global question to be asked is, “How well 
does this behavior contribute to the growth 
of mature, literate citizens capable of 
critical thinking?” It is further suggested 
that two critical variable^ affect the use of 
the analytical tools of the behavioral sci- 
ences: incongruence of perception, and zone 
of acceptance of behavior. 

Turning to the diagram itself, observe 
that the horizontal axis is labelled “Self- 
perception of Behaviour,” and the vertical 
axis, “Others’ Perception of Behavior.” A 
three-point range of informed, guesses is 
postulated in order to plot the congruence 
between the perceptions of the individual 
and the perceptions of others regarding his 
behavior. Presumably, the “Others” per- 
ceiving him are those in supervisory posi- 
tions over him, although at times “Others” 
may include pupils, parents, or politicians. 
The self-perceptions of the teacher or ad- 
ministrator may be grossly inaccurate, yet 
form a valuable diagnostic indictator should 
he get into difficulties with his publics. 

Each of the five behavioral sciences is 
represented in the diagram by a square 
placed along a diagonal to the axes of the 
model. Each square is considered indepen- 
dent, allowing the insertion of varying 
widths of “zones of acceptance.” It is now 
the task of the evaluator to make judgments 
along the lines such as the following: 

In the square entitled “Cultural” the 
evaluator must ask, “How well does the 
teaching (administrative) behavior of this 
individual move the child towards the goals 
of education from a cultural point of view?” 
If poorly, the score would be 1; if reason- 
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Self-Perception of Teacher (Administrator) 
Behavior 

Fig. 1. AN INTER-DISCIPLINARY MODEL FOR 
THE PROCESS OF EVALUATION IN 
EDUCATION 

ably, 2; if very well, 3, In order to plot for 
incongruence, it would be necessary to ask 
the teacher the same question to obtain his 
perception of his behavior. For a teacher 
to be secure in his position, the resulting 
plot of the two perceptions should fall 
within the zone of acceptance of the com- 
munity in which the teacher works. To 
receive a rating as a skilled educator, the 
plot should fall in the “3” category. 

Similarly, in each of the other four 
squares, labelled “Sociological,” “Psycho- 
logical,” “Political” and “Economic,” plots of 
the two perceptions could be made. Two 
types of findings emerge from this scheme. 

The first finding is an evaluation of the 
acceptability of the educator within his own 
community. The second is a rating as to 
the perceptions of his competence as a 
teacher (administrator) . 

No great skill is needed to find points of 
contention about this model. It must be 
clearly understood that this is in one sense 
a mathematical model, and the “scores” are 
not isomorphic with arithmetic — they can- 
not be added, subtracted, multiplied, or 
divided. It would be tempting, however, to 
add the scores from the various headings of 
“Others’ Perceptions,” to get a composite 
index of educational behavior. However, 



the very fact that the “scores” arc based on 
perceptions which, by definition, may be 
grossly inaccurate, render any attempt to 
play with the model mathematically a rather 
dubious pastime. 1 * Another deficiency in 

the model is the lack of specificity of the 
very large domains entitled “anthropology,” 
etc. An evaluator would of necessity re- 
fill ire a guide as to the major components 
of each of the behavioral sciences before he 
could make his rankings under each rubric. 

Obviously, the evaluative model pro- 
posed in this paper is not absolute in any 
sense, but quite relative. As times change, 
cultural and social norms for excellence in 
teaching and administration change. To 
have enduring value, therefore, an evalu- 
ative model must have built-in provision to 
accommodate cultural and social drift. It is 
a basic premise of this paper that percep- 
tions of appropriateness of teaching or ad- 
ministrative style to the goals of education 
are a more defensible criterion of excel- 
lence than absolute criteria such as the pro- 
portion of pupils who “pass” certain ex- 
aminations, or who gain matriculation 

standing in a certain school. 

• K '■ ‘ 

VI. CONCLUSION 

In this paper I have attempted to ex- 
amine the process of evaluation in edu- 
cation. The concept of value was discussed 
briefly, followed by treatment of the four 
phases of the evaluative process. It was 
suggested that in education we may evalu- 
ate output or process. The major point of 

the paper was that objective, effective 

valuation must emerge from an interdisci- 
plinary base of the five behavioral sciences — 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, politi- 
cal science and economics — all used within a 
context of goals of education. Some atten- 
tion was paid to incongruence of perception 
and the phenomenon known as “zone of ac- 

:i: It wns pointed oul by participants at the 
Principal’s Leadership Course that in this model 
it. is possible for a person to receive a plot of 
1-1 (meeting criteria poorly both by his own 
and others’ perceptions) and still fall within 
the "zone of acceptance” for teaching (ad- 
ministrative) behavior. Obviously this would 
not be within the zone of acceptance of his 
publics, and he would probably be asked to 
resign. If, however, there were congruence 
between his own perceptions and those of the 
public, be would likely resign without protest. 
Possibly the model could be modified by using 
converging lines to indicate the "zone of accept- 
and/V rather than parallel lines. If they were to 
converge at ”0”, it would better indicate the 
precariousness of the teacher’s (administrator’s) 
position when both he and his publics know 
that he is weak. 
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ecptance,” Finally, a pictorial model in- 
cluding the most significant features of the 
conceptual model was proposed, and some 
limitations noted. 

If the rather wide-ranging discourse in 
this paper has assisted in ordering the con- 
fused thinking about the evaluation of 
teachers and administrators, it may have 
served some useful purpose. 
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SOME CRITICAL ISSUES IN EDUCATION 



D. A. MacKAY 

INTRODUCTION 

The main purpose of this paper is to 
provide a commentary about some of the 
broad issues associated with an attempt to 
define the role of the school principal. This 
analysis of the principalship will be based 
primarily on the elements in the adminis- 
trative process which, as defined by Gregg, 
provides a rather useful/ way of thinking 
about administrators and their activities. 
Of the seven elements in the process (i.c. 
decision-making, planning, organizing, com- 
municating, influencing, coordinating, and 
evaluating) , three have been chosen as 
topics for this analysis. These are decision- 
making, evaluation and planning. In each 
case, what might be called the one or two 
really big issues will be identified and dis- 
cussed. The hope is that by focussing on a 
few of the issues, some perspective on the 
importance of the principal’s role may be 
achieved. 

Decision-Making: The Issues Identified 

It has long been evident to writers in 
administration, and is now becoming ap- 
parent to many who are concerned with the 
structure and control of educational organ- 
izations, that the question of who should 
make what decisions is not nearly as easily 
answered as was once believed to be the 
case. In other words, one of the basic issues 
in decision-making is: 

WHO SHOULD PARTICIPATE IN 
DECISION-MAKING? 

A second question in this area has to do 
with the procedures which will be used in 
making decisions. Obviously there is more 
to decision-making than selection of the per- 
sons who will be involved; there is a need, 
for example, for information, for material 
resources, and for all the capabilities which 
will contribute to a rational, a “good”, and/ 
or an acceptable decision. This suggests 
that it is important to raise the following 
question: 

WHAT IS THE BEST WAY TO 
MAKE GOOD DECISIONS? 



Decision-Making: The Issues Defined 

A brief elaboration of each of these two 
questions might lay the groundwork for a 
more useful discussion of possible ways of 
dealing successfully with them. 

The question of who should participate 
in decision-making is quite simply answered 
in a hierachical organization. Only the 
officers of the organization make the de- 
cisions. Applied to the school setting, the 
principal, vice-principal, and department 
heads would be the decision-makers. 

One should not for a moment believe 
that this centralized decision-making is a 
thing of the past in school organizations. 
There are many examples of schools where 
staff members do not participate, to any 
serious degree, in decision-making. 

Perhaps it would clarify the issue if one 
were to explore some of the reasons why 
teachers do not always become involved. 
One obvious possibility is that adminis- 
trators (principals) do not permit heavy in- 
volvement. Another possibility is that ad- 
ministrators may construct a facade of 
“participatory decision-making” behind 
which they continue to pull the strings, to 
manipulate the decision-making process. It 
is also quite possible that the structure of 
the school system, both provincial and local, 
makes any effort to increase teacher in- 
volvement a rather useless thing. Among 
other reasons are such things as teacher 
apathy, 1 ack of know-how about group 
decision-making, sheer neglect by the ad- 
ministrator in the all-important task area of 
organizing for decision-making, and so on. 

One can usefully ask why some adminis- 
trators do not give teachers a place in 
decision-making. Sometimes the reason, as 
mentioned above, is sheer neglect or in- 
ability. That is, administrators with the 
best purposes in mind may not have any 
notion of how an organization can function 
with maximum diffusion of decision-making 
activities. For them, the bureauratic or- 
ganization is their single model. While 
teachers on their staffs seek more involve- 
ment and while they themselves sometimes 
have uneasy feelings about -how they are 
operating, they really don’t see any other 
way of structuring the organization. Al- 



though such failings deserve criticism, one 
has to admit that alternatives to the hier- 
archical structure in schools have not as yet 
been fully developed or field tested. Of 
course, there is much writing about the 
need to de bureaucratize the schools and 
there is a good deal of research indicating 
that the bureaucratic structure of schools 
has several ill effects. What are missing arc 
precisely defined alternative models which 
arc compatible with both the goals of the 
schools and the needs of professional teach- 
ers. Some of the solutions which have 
emerged or are emerging are in the nature 
of temporary measures in the sense that the 
problems are merely relieved rather than 
finally solved. For instance, the transfer of 
power from administrators to teacher or- 
ganization officers merely represents an ex- 
change between two kinds of organizational 
elite. The fact that one elite is appointed 
and the other elected does not necessarily 
mean anything about participation in de- 
cision-making. Another so-called solution 
to the profess ion a I -bureaucratic conflict is 
to have an almost complete withdrawal of 
administrator influence from the decision- 
making process. This latter expedient is 
sometimes called laissez-faire, sometimes 
democratic administration, and, perhaps 
more accurately, sometimes called chaos. 

On has the hunch that many principals 
have tended toward abandoning their role in 
favor of an undirected pattern of staff de- 
cision-making. This may leave the staff 
(including the principal) in the position of 
making decisions with no adequate support- 
ing information, inadequate procedures for 
obtaining consensus and acceptance, and no 
notion of implementing anything of a long- 
range, policy nature. In Iialpin and Croft's 
terms such schools are big, happy families; 
but tlie likelihood of anything effective hap- 
pening is certainly not increased by the ad- 
ministration’s contribution to the operation. 

As mentioned already, teacher apathy 
towards decision-making also plays a part. 
There are supposedly many militants in the 
ranks of the teaching profession; however, 
much of this so-called militancy may still be 
at the normative level, in the attitudes of 
the teachers, rather than evidenced by their 
actual behavior. One can contend that as 
individual professionals, teachers have often 
failed to exert the kind of influence which 
might be classed as militance. While it is 
true that through their collective organiza- 
tions, they have sought for and obtained 
many things, as individuals, they have not 
always been noted for standing on their own 



two feet in the face of bureau ratio authority. 
Perhaps (indeed, probably) this is why they 
have needed a strong organization to repre- 
sent them: however, it does not indicate 
that teachers are as militant as they have 
been reputed to be. 

What is suggested here is that apathy is 
still the rule rather than the exception and 
that the reasons for. this apathy are 
numerous. One way in which principals 
can have an impact upon this apathy is by 
insisting that teachers become involved and 
by creating a pattern of decision-making 
which will enable them to make useful de- 
cisions. The magic phrase “in-service edu- 
cation” and its equally magic cousin ‘'moti- 
vation” are of importance here. Teachers 
and principals need to learn how to make 
group decisions: they need to generate, in 
their schools, the mechanisms which will 
provide the supporting information, the im- 
plementation procedures, and so on, which 
the decision-making process requires. It’s 
not enough that principals transfer the right 
to make decisions; they must develop suit- 
able patterns of organization and of be- 
havior before apathy can be attacked 
directly. 

This last suggestion puts principals in 
the dual role of trainer-motivator. They 
must on one hand help teachers to develop 
the skills required for group decision-mak- 
ing, and, on the other, put across the urgent 
message that participation is necessary. Re- 
liance on the teachers’ organization to carry 
this message is a mistake. It is a mistake 
because what it does is increase the import- 
ance of another organizational elite and does 
nothing to solve the problems of teacher in- 
volvement. What can happen as a result of 
this kind of move is that two organizations 
have apathetic members. In one case, the 
officers of the teacher organization are 
worried about lack of participation; in the 
other case, school administrators are con- 
cerned. One end result is that the two 
elites find themselves in conflict in the 
political arena of negotiations while the 
“rank and file” membership participates 
only in a passive way. 

It would seem to be important to re- 
emphasize the potential of the principal’s 
role in this area. As an almost non- 
political figure in the school system, the 
principal can strive lor involvement of staff 
members as professionals without running 
too great a risk of confrontation with the 
teacher organization as such. Moreover, if 
one believes that an essential feature of pro- 
fessional decision-making is that it occur as 
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close .as possible to the operational level, 
then the principal must contribute to de- 
veloping an effective participatory decision- 
making process. 

Implicit in this discussion of “who should 
make what decisions” are the seeds for a 
fruitful discussion of the other question, 
namely, what is the best way to make good 
decisions? To clarify this question, it is 
necessary to say that (here is no one best 
way of making decisions; that, while there 
are general guidelines to decision-making as 
a rational process, there are no machine-like 
procedures which are guaranteed to turn 
out a perfect product. What one must be 
able to do is to identify the variables and 
relationships involved in decision-making 
and do his best, in a given context, to take 
account of the probable consequences of 
decisions before implementing them. This 
is far from any computer-like image of the 
perfect administrator; but it is a realistic 
view of what administrative behavior is 
like. 

Moreover, the meaning of a “good de- 
cision requires elaboration. At least two 
kinds of “goodness” are implied by this 
term: one is based on the notion that de- 
cisions are to some extent successful or not. 
The other kind has to do with the accept- 
ability of the decision in terms of its 
implementation. Many so-called good de- 
cisions are never realized simply because 
they were unacceptable to influential groups 
or individuals. For example, an excellent 
decision about school centralization may be 
made by a school board and its administra- 
tors: but if the public does not accept the 
decision, a few parent and pupil strikes, 
boycotts, etc., will eventually nullify the 
decision. 

So, when one tries to deal with either of 
the questions raised here, care must be 
taken in accounting for the different mean- 
ings and implications which the questions 
will have. 

Evaluation: The Issues Identified 

From among all of the questions which 
could be raised about the administrator’s 
role as an evaluator, the following has been 
selected for discussion here: 

WIiAT CONSTITUTES SUCCESSFUL 
LEARNING? 

This may seem to be a question that is 
rather removed from a discussion of the 
principal as administrator. It obviously re- 
quires one competent in the fields of learn- 
ing theory, curriculum, and in the setting of 



educational objectives to deal with this 
question. For that reason, the basis for this 
discussion will be in a recent paper by 
Professor Benjamin Bloom of the University 
of Chicago. What will be attempted here 
will be a commentary on what his argu- 
ments may mean for the school administra- 
tor. 

The reason for raising this as a question 
at all is rather simple. Schools have as 
their goal the achievement of learning on 
the part of pupils. Administrators are 
effective to the extent that they help to 
achieve these goals in an efficient (with all 
its connotations) manner. Therefore, ad- 
ministrators, when they evaluate them- 
selves and their programs, must refer to 
criteria which are more or less related to 
pupil learning. Any of the other indicators 
(such as economic efficiency, morale, etc., 
etc.) are, at best, only indirect indicators 
of goal-achievement. At worst, they may 
cause the administrator and the organiza- 
tion to become too concerned with elements 
of the system which are only proximately 
related to the goals. This, then, is an argu- 
ment for inclusion of pupil evaluation as 
one area where the issues are crucial and 
where administrators must come to grips 
with the question stated above. The 
rationale for this discussion is drawn from 
Bloom’s analysis of “Learning for Mastery.” 

His argument is based on the motion 
that there are five variables which bear 
upon learning. They are: 

(1) Aptitude for particular kinds of 
learning; 

(b) Quality of Instruction; 

(3) Ability to understand instruction; 

(4) Perserverance; 

(5) Time Allowed for Learning. 

Any strategy for learning, says Bloom, 
“must include some way of dealing” with 
these five variables. A brief review of each 
of the five variables will help to explain 
Bloom’s point of view. First, however, his 
basic assumption is somewhat as follows: 
schools do provide successful learning ex- 
periences for some students- — perhaps as 
high as one third of the students. The al- 
most holy veneration in which the normal 
curve is held has guaranteed failure for 
significant numbers of pupils regardless of 
what they actually learn in any absolute 
terms. As Bloom puts it, “our educational 
efforts have been unsuccessful to the ex- 
tent to which our distribution of achieve- 
ment approximates the normal distribution.” 
though there are high and low extremes in 
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APTITUDE. Bloom suggests that al- 
aptitude in any subject area or skill, (prob- 
ably about at each extreme), that 

aptitude is really “the amount of time re- 
quired by the learner to attain mastery of 
a learning task” (Carrol, 1963) . Given 
enough time, most students can attain 
mastery of a learning task. If this is so, 
then some 95% (the 5?/ at the upper ex- 
treme of aptitude + 90 % who are “not 
hopeless”) of students can achieve mastery. 

The time and efforts required may make 
mastery prohibitive in terms of cost; but 
Bloom’s point is that this becomes a policy 
or administrative decision rather than some- 
thing inherent and irrevocable in the nature 
of individual learners themselves. 

QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION . The 
aim in the past has been to develop methods, 
instructional materials and teachers which 
will be effective in achieving group results. 
Bloom argues for an emphasis on develop- 
ing learning tasks which approach an 
optimum for each individual learner. As 
partial support for the plausibility of his 
argument, he cites a research study (Dave, 
1963) which indicates that tutorial assist- 
ance by parents (which one supposes, takes 
account of individual learning idiosyncra- 
sies) tended to mitigate the usual relation- 
ship between measures of aptitude in 
mathematics and measures of achievement 
in math. In other words, the tutorial help 
led to mastery which was not dependent 
solely on measured aptitude. For students 
in a control group who received no such 
special, tailor-made assistance, the typical 
strong relationship between measured apti- 
tude” and achievement peristed (r = + 
.90). 

ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND IN- 
STRUCTION, The ability to understand 
instruction is closely related to an individ- 
ual’s verbal ability and reading compre- 
hension. Studies indicate a high relation- 
ship between these two measures of 
language ability and achievement in most 
subjects. A critical issue here is that most 
change in verbal ability can be produced at 
the pre-school and elementary school levels 
with less and less change being likely as the 
person grows older. However, improvement 
in reading ability can be made at all ages 
although the payoff decreases with increas- 
ing age. 

The foregoing suggests that differences 
in ability to understand instruction should 
be dealt with by modifications in instruct- 
ion. Group study procedures, and tutorial 



help, as well as the traditional large group 
procedures would seem to be effective, 
although costly, ways of modifying instruc- 
tion. Different textbooks, workbooks, 
audiovisual materials, and so on, can also 
take account of differences in ability to 
understand. 

PERSERVERANCE . John Carrol has 
defined perserverance as the time the 
learner is willing to spend in learning. In- 
dications from existing studies are that 
perservance is directly related to the fre- 
quency of reward and evidence of success in 
the learning task. At the operational level, 
this suggests immediate feedback to the 
learner. What is noteworthy here is that 
frequency of feedback can reduce the need, 
for perserverance in that the learner does 
not have to wait for lengthy periods of time 
for rewards to come. As Bloom says, 
“Endurance and unusual perserverance may 
be appropriate for long-distance running — 
they are not great virtues in their own 
right.” 

TIME ALLOWED FOR LEARING . The 
reliance which school organizers have tradi- 
tionally placed on definite periods of time 
for particular learning tasks is seriously 
questioned by Bloom. He argues that each 
student should be allowed the amount of 
time he needs to complete each learning 
task, A strategy for mastery must include 
some way of organizing schools so as to 
provide different amounts of time for dif- 
ferent pupils. 

IMPLICATIONS . For administrators, 
especially school principals, the import of 
Bloom’s arguments is fairly obvious. He is 
saying that our traditional and stereotyped 
ways of evaluating pupil performance have 
developed in us a rather .limited, and in 
some ways an inaccurate, set of expecta- 
tions about pupil learning. Identification of 
the crucial variables and insistence on the 
meaning of available research evidence 
leads to the conclusion that mastery should 
be a legitimate goal for instructional pro- 
grams. The probable impact upon pupils in 
terms of their cognitive growth, and their 
emotional and psychological development is 
great, “Mastery”, as Bloom concludes, 
“can give zest to school learning and can 
develop lifelong interest in learning.” 

Planning: The Issues Identified 

The process of planning is one which 
overlaps to a great extent with all phases of 
administrator activity. Every administrator, 
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no matter how unsophisticated, operates 
with some kind of a plan however tenuous 
or short-term it might be. The point of 
view here is that educational planning has 
become fairly well defined as a specialized 
area and it has become clear that an in- 
crease in the capabilities of educational 
administrators as planners is required. As 
a question basic to the school principal’s 
involvement in planning, the following is 
proposed: 

HOW CAN THE SCHOOL PLAN FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF EACH CHILD TO 
HIS FULLEST POTENTIAL? 

This is such a broad issue that it en- 
compasses everything that the school does. 
Yet, it seems to be the fundamental question 
as far as planning is concerned. After all, 
the purpose of educational planning at any 
level is to develop human resources; but re- 
sources viewed not merely in an economist’s 
sense; but in terms of individual and societal 
potential for what is truly human. While 
some of the skills associated with planning 
have developed in non-humanistic disci- 
plines, there is good reason to suggest that 
educational planning cannot legitimately be 
viewed as just another aspect of a 1984 or 
Brave New World view of human resource 
development. 

Planning: The Issues Defined 

As a basic premise to this discussion of 
planning, the assumption is made that to- 
day’s schools are not at all coping with this 
problem of human resource development. 
Such indicators as drop-out rates, failure 
rates in post-secondary institutions, un- 
employment, and so on, provide evidence 
for this assumption. When one looks at 
achievement levels in terms of scores on 
various standardized examinations (includ- 
ing provincial and school system common 
exams) the picture is .far from perfect. 
Parents have many complaints to level at 
our schools in terms of the kind and quality 
of learning activities in which their children 
engage. Teachers and administrators are 
aware of some of the shortcomings; but too 
often have charged them off to deficiencies 
in the pupils, the community, the school 
environment, the “administration”, the pro- 
vincial examination system, and just about 
everyone else from Pierre Eliot Trudeau 
down to the school janitor. 

What is clearly needed, among other 
things, is a serious attempt by school 
workers to develop a plan which will make 



provision for a larger number of possible 
alternatives than are now being recognized. 
Just as the “underdeveloped” countries of 
Africa are developing plans to attack illit- 
eracy, school administrators in Canada’s 
urban and rural areas must develop plans 
for dealing with the needs of their people. 

While there are some who may say that 
planning is too socialistic for our society, the 
fact of the matter is that educational or- 
ganization in Canada has been created and 
developed in a way which reflects the in- 
fluence of factors other than the needs of 
individual pupils. Provincial, regional (in 
Alberta, this level of planning could be of 
extreme importance), and local planning 
capabilities must be created. School ad- 
ministrators must develop their own skills 
as planners and learn to make use of the 
growing effectiveness in professional, full- 
time planners. 

Summary and Conclusion 

In this paper an attempt has been made 
to focus on several critical issues in three 
major areas of the administrative process. 
The approach used has been based on some 
of the accumulating body of knowledge 
about school organization, about learning, 
and about planning. Yet the whole paper 
has an ideological, exhortative flavor which 
is not usual in a review of this sort. This 
emphasis on the values and purposes of edu- 
cation in today’s world has been deliberate; 
the exhortation is intended to urge school 
administrators to come to grips with some 
of these issues so that the skills which they 
have as administrators can be focussed on 
solving the critical problems of society 
through developing adequate instructional 
programs for its learners. With Bloom, this 
paper questions some of our fundamentally- 
held beliefs about pupil learning; it urges 
an exploration of new patterns of decision- 
making, and emphasizes the possible use- 
fulness of newer administrative tools in the 
attempt to achieve the goals which schools 
and school workers have before them. 
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